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Scribner Books Ready Saturday 





wae «GENERAL DE WET’S LONG PROMISED BOOK 


Ready Everywhere on Saturday 


THREE YEARS’ WAR 


By CHRISTIAAN RUDOLF DE WET 


With frontispiece portrait by Joun S. Sarcent, R.A., plans, map, etc. 
$2.50 net (postage 28 cents). 


This is the plain, bluff, unvarnished story of General De Wet’s experiences and doings 
in the great struggle which took place between the Boer and the Briton. The simplicity of the 
narrative, its sincerity, its soldierly fairness and its unconscious eloquence will make the book 
appeal to all men who enjoy a story of action; while the light it throws upon military operations 
and battles, hitherto known only from the English viewpoint, gives it a genuine historical value. 





HEGEL’S LOGIC: An Essay in Interpretation 


By Joun Grier Hissen, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Logic in Princeton University. $1.25 met ( postage 12 cents). 


Professor Hibben bases his essay on the conviction that Hegel’s text, almost unintelligible though many find it, is in 
reality self-illuminating. He has therefore simplified technicalities and terms and explained their significance in the light of 
the definitions as given by Hegel himself and indicated by the context. 





MEMORIES OF VAILIMA 


By Isope. Stronc anp Lioyp Ossourne. Illustrated from photographs in the possession of Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Strong 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 12mo, $1.20 met (postage 16 cents ). 


Mrs. Isobel Strong and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s stepchildren, have here brought to- 
gether their recollections of life in Stevenson’s Samoan home, and elsewhere on the island. The book contains a « hapter on 
Mrs. Strong’s charming little Samoan protégé and one on Samoan songs. There is also an unpublished poem by Stevenson. 





The Third Edition with New Illustrations in Color from New Subjects. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


By Joun Kimserty Mumrorp. With 16 page illustrations of rugs superbly reproduced in their full Oriental coloring, and 
16 full-page half-tone plates. Large 8vo, $7.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN 
‘‘Bubbling over with spontaneous humor.’’ 


“A delightful record of a wedding journey through the East Indies, 
Dutch Borneo, the Philippines (under American rule), Korea and Siberia. 
Mrs. Colquhoun tells countless amusing incidents without trying to 
be funny. Her sense of the ludicrous is keen, and she passes on the joke. 
The little sketches and full-page pictures, some in color, drawn by 
herself, are very piquant and graceful.’’—Providence Journal. 


Cloth. Beautifully Mlustrated. $2.50 net. 








A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 5th Ave., New York 
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AN ILLUSTRATED 





CHRISTMAS BOOK 











Pictures and 
Romances @f the 
St. Lawrence 
The Saguenay 
Bay Chaleur 
Bay of Fundy 
Lake Huron 








Written and Illustrated by 
ELIZA B. CHASE 








HEN the question of a satisfactory Christmas present to 
your friend comes up, you often wish that you had 
some 
trip which you took together, forésuch a 
be sure of an interesge 
your trip was through the quaint places or the sum- 
merlands of Canada (or if you or your friend expect 

some time to take such a trip), Miss El 

ready-made souvenir which exactly fits your need. 

gives exquisite pictures and descriptions of the places you have 

visited, and weaves romances about them which are much better 
than the ordinary short story, but it most likely includes some 
choice places to which you have not penetrated and to which you 
will be glad to direct your journey another year, 
and stories, legends and character studies, dwellings, heirlooms 
and costumes, thickly dot its pages, and brush, pencil and pen are 
freely used to portray their charms. 
book, overflowing with the true spirit of Christmas time. It will be 
sent to any address, prepaid (and your card enclosed), for $1.50 net. 


FERRIS & LEACH, PHILA. 





leasant memorial of last summer’s vacation 
- would 
and delighted welcome. If 
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It is an altogether charming 










Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 
i+ — for Girls a0 ear will begin September 

‘ a Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. Huntiey, 5 Principals. 


Massacuuserrts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 

MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GY8S AND MISS BELL. BoarRpING anpD Day SCHOOL 
For Gireis. For circulars address Miss C. 8. Jonzs. 


TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
school for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLoreNnce BaLpwiy, Principal. Within 11 vears 
more than 145 pupile have entere a Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in th general and 
College Preparatory Courses, Fine fire-proof stone 
building, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Secretary. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball. Tennis, Field Hockey. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WABAY 


MASS. 
Home school for poreniy Ave bo 
J.H. 





8. $500 to $600. 
LLSBURY, A-M., Principal. 





Educational. 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES, 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


A three years’ graded course, including housekeep- 
ing, diet-kitchen work, in a comfortable nurses’ home; 
thorough training and careful supervision of pupils; 
under the direction of the Sisters of St. Margaret. 

Address SISTER CAROLINE, Superintendent. 





Teachers, etc. 
F Nal drei dy Acai Native Parisian In- 


structor in Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in University, College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 


BRgssEcs. 52 rue Marte Thérese. 
SUPERIOR BOARD, wit French conver- 


sation, from 26 frs. weekly. ADAME |] Easte. — 


\(SENTLEMAN AND SCHOLAR OF- 
fers services as private tutor and companion. 
Best of references. Box 16, care of NaTION. 











School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, 

156 Fifth Ave., New York;414 Cent.Bldg., Minneapolis; 

588 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde Bi'ck., Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., $en Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 





81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 


HaRwawn P. frenon, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools~ Tutore—Governess~ Property: 
Tel. 6129-18th. Joun C. Rockwxii, Mgr., 3 E. 14th 








&t., N. ¥. C, 
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CROWELL'S & 
HANDY VOLUME 
SETS A AA 


Admirably adapted for 
Gift Purposes. 








Poe’s Complete Works 


“ Virginia’ Edition. 17 vols., in Box. 
$12.50 upwards. 


The only complete text on the market. 
Full notes and introductions. 


Hawthorne’s Romances 


Th ag Edition. 14 vols. in Box. $10.50 
upwards. 


A new text with introductions by Kathar- 
ine Lee Bates. 


Tennyson’s Works 


“Farringford” Edition. 10 Vols. in Box. 
$7.50 upwards. 
Annotated text edited by Eugene Parsons. 


Robert Browning's Complete 
Poetical Works 


“Camberwell” Edition. 12 Vols. in Box. 
$9 00 Rpt 
ted by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 


Mrs. Browning’s Complete 
Poetical Works 


“Coxhoe” Edition, 6 vols. in Box. $4 50 up- 


wards. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 


The Age of Fable: The Age 
of Chivalry 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE 
By Thomas Bulfinch, 3 vols. in Box. $2.25 
upwards, 


Colonial Prose and Poetry 
Selections from early American literature 
by W. P. Trentand B. W Wells of Columbia. 
8 vols. in Box. $2.25 upwards. 
Keats's Complete Works 


Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 5 vols. in 
Box. $3 75 upwards. 





Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


426-8 West Broadway, New York. 











European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston, 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets ; but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
duseum and Trinity Church; is directly opposite 
the Institute of Technology, and but five m{nutes 
to all a mene shops, and the business section. 

Resta a Carte. Dining-Room. Table 
d’hdte. Cate ‘ond Billiard. Room for Gentlemen. 





























Financtal. 


make Cavit pel} athe of exchange and 
LETT make Cabje transfers of money on Euro 
ERS 4 - aralie. and re we ; also make is 
collections and {ss mmercial an 
CREDIT. collec Hgh Credits weatlabie n ail parts 
of the worid. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROT ERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STRE NEW TORK. 





CRS BOCES 882828 8888 888888 BEE 88888888? 


PAGE’S "™* YOUNG PEOPLE $ 
BEAUTIFUL JOE'S PARADISE: 
$ 
: 





With 15 full or, The Island of Brotherly Love 








page plates, and 
many decora- A Sequel to * Beautiful Joe,” 


tions from BY 


drawings by ‘ é MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON ¢ 
BULL. ' wh 
Price $1.20 1 # “a 
net. 
(Postpaid $1.82) . 
“*THE ISLAND OF BROTHERLY LOVE’ proves to be a place as interesting aa ‘Alice In Won 









derland,’ and asthe story fs told in the words of a healthy and remarkably real boy, there ts no 
unwholesome sentinentality or my-ticisn in it, Yet the whol+ thingt-qatts a daring Gight of 
ents ingenious and original, and, best of all. interesting to children, and even to older re ders 

- Miss Saunders has put life, humor, action and tenderness tnto her story. The book Is sure to 
be one of the most popular boo < s of the fall and winter -eason.”—Chicaqgo Record- Herald 





The Story of Kate |A Puritan Knight Errant 


By ED'TH RO+INSON 


Author of “A little Purttan Pioneer,” “A Little 
Puritan's Firat Christmas,” et« 


Illustrated by L J. BaipaMan 
Price. $1.20 net (pos paid § 42 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


Author of ‘Ye Lyttle Salem Malde, “Mad- 
emolselle de Berny,” etc 


Illustrated by L. J. BripGMman. 


> .e y » ag 
Price, $1.20 net (postpaid $1.32). eee chereef etite ent Winestedl volun of 
“The people, events and atmosphere of the tale £ yes Robinson's previous stories «f childlte tn 
are typical of C.lifornia Girls will enjoy it and Puritan days have brought them wide p.-pularity. 
their elders will find p casure tn its pages, for it ts rhe * Knight Errant’ of this story (sa little ‘ Don 
youth in the freshness of its happiness and aspir Quixote,’ whose trial» and their uitimate outcome 
ation that is pictured; and it is pictured in a way § yjij) prove deeply interesting to the reader " 
that is very winning.” — Tvliedo Blade. Pittabury Leader 








L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
CRRRR ROOTED 0000082000008 2808 2SBTIOY 


Some New Books Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. | 


LUCA AND ANDREA Life and Letters of H. 


DELLA ROBBIA ee 1828-1852 


R. L. DEVONSHIRE 


and THEIR SUCCESSORS Shai S00 ae, Wha at 
By MA VD CR VTTWELL oe is a strong manly, we a 


pisture of a noble mind 
f philosophy, particularly instructive and sug 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post osit oa roceint of the price, by the Pub ishers, ¢ 





Illustrated with 150 Reproductions. Imperial gestive in a rushing, struggling, sclolistic ag: 
Svo, $8.00 net. like the present.'’"—Daily Telegraph 
‘A conscientious and thorough study of a re- | . 
pa. F . . phase of Florentine Art. The volume Tiberius the Tyrant 
is a beautiful — of typography, the il 
lustrations are lavish and help out well the By J. C. Tarver. 
author's text. . . All that is ascertainable has 7 = 
been brought, together in a thoroughly interest Svo, cloth, $5.00 net 
ing manner. N. ¥. Sun | “A valuable and entertaining beok The pre 


liminary chapters give an admirably Incid ac 


e count of Rome's transition from a Republic to 
The Eldorado of the Ancients (2° Hutic scant 
" a ™ ] “The book is one of manifold interest, fitted to 
By DR. CARL PETERS. Fully illustrated, 8vo, ateanes aaa ee omc the general reader as well 
$5.00 net. as students of government, of economics, and of 
‘ e sie: ’..Natlo 
This last volume by the well-known African ex- the classtes — 
plorer deals with the period from 1896 to 1902 
Among other things the author brings evidence A Glossary to the 


to show that the ‘Ophir’ of Solomon corre- 


sponds with South Africa. Works of Shakespeare 
° , 
A Patrick’s Day Hunt By Alexander Dyce. 
The references made aggtnetse to any edition 
By E. (£. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN KOSS, of Shakespeare, the explanations revised and 
authors of “‘Some Experiences of an _ Irish new notes addec 
R. M.,"’ ete. Ulustrated in text and with § By Harold Littledale, M.A. 


full-page color plates, oblong, $2.50. 
4 vo, cloth, $3.00 net 


A ge -nuinel humorous piece by the well known 
authors of * ‘Experiences of an Irish R. M.”’ The | A much needed revision of a famous work of 
story is illustrated by some excellent color | reference which brings the work into copformity 


plates, and the book makes an ideal gift |} with modern scholarship 


Write for our new Holiday Catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


4 31 West 23d Street, New York a 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY announce 


the publication of Volume II of the 


NEW EDITION of 
Chambers’s 





CYCLOPEDIA . 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A history, critical and biographical, of English and American authors. 


Edited by David Patrick. Volume III. 


‘«The book in its old form a mine of good things. 


Ready shortly. 


The new edition —vastly richer."’"— New York Tribune. 


‘¢ A work it will be an honor and profit to possess.’"—Chicago Tribune. 
‘« Little less than indispensable to all students of literature and without which no library could be said to approach completeness.’’— 


Baltimore Sun 


‘‘ Humanly powerful, scholarly, well ordered, and splendidly evolved. ’’— 


New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Complete in three imperial octavo volumes of about 800 pages each, lavishly 
and accurately illustrated, stoutly bound. Price $5.00, net, per volume. 


Carriage extra. 


Send for descriptive announcement and sample pages. 


Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 





Travel. 


° To Europe — 


With Safety and Speed. 





Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


the Palstis! New Twin Screw 
Bteamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 


Asliing trom B. & @. #.# Docks ae follows 
MERION..... .. Wednesday, Dec. 10, 2 P. M. 


Saloon rates $0 0 upwards. Third class at low rates. 
KICHAKDS, MILLS & CO., 77-51 State St., Boston. 


Take one of 


OXFORD MAPS. 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all 
Biblical Geography, con- 
tatn all recent discovertes, 
and are accepted authort- 
ty. Can be seen over large 


EGYPT AND SINAI, J 
’ ’e” 3 ¢ rooms, Special terme for 
ST. PAUL'S TRAVELS. | [he inaps as a net 


Oxford [Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


PALESTINE, 
WESTERN ASIA, 


FF. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave, bet. 88th and 40th Sta., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paria publishers; Tauchnitz’s Gritlah authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classica, Catalogue of stock 
matied on demand. New booke received from Parts 
and Leipzig as soon as issued 


RARE PRINTS, 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc 


Illustrated Catalogue 


sent free on application 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 








; Average voyage less than 7 days, | 


... LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S LATEST BOOKS... 
Lilian 


Whiting’s Boston Days 


In her new book Lilian Whiting, the author of “ The World Beautiful,’’ has aimed 
to crystallize into literary record the unique phases and exceptional movements which 
have stamped their impress upon the City of the Puritans. 


12mo. 


Journeys With Dumas |The Last Days of Pekin 


The Speronara. Translated from the | 
French of Alexander Dumas by KATHARINE | 
PRESCOTT WORMELEY. Photogravure | 
frontispiece 16mo. Gilt top, $1 25 A vivid account of the occupation of the imperial 


Inimitable description of a Mediterranean trip | city of China by the allied armies told in Pierre 
made Wy the pre at French novelist, taking the reader Loti’s best style. 


Retrospect and Prospect _ Tower or Throne 
A Romance of the Girlhood of Queen 


Studies in International Relations, | “ Elizabeth. By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 


Political and Naval. By Capt. A. T. 
MAHAN, LL.D. Grown 8vo. Gilt top, | aia by Harriet Roosevelt 


$1.60 net. (Postpaid $1.73.) 
A fascinating story of the youthful years of the 


An important new book by the distinguished au- 
thor of * The Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” | — Queen, A: with | piney’ Ags e, together with 
deaiing with the broad field of world policies. | Picturesque glimpses of court life 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS OF MISS ALCOTT’S FAMOUS STORIES 
Little Women An Old-Fashioned Girl 


With 15 full-page illustrations by Alica Barber With 12 full-page pictures by Jessie Willcox 
Stephens Smith, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each. Untform wth ‘ Little Men.’’ 
Iltustrated by Reginald B. Birch, 


With portraits and other illustrations. Gilt top, $1.50 net. (Postpaid $1 66.) 


| By PIERRE LOTI, translated from th2 French 
by MyrTA L. JONES, Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.75 net. (Postpaid $1.88.) 











1222 Chestniit Stréet, Philadelphia. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers. 


254 Washington Street, Sosten, Mass. 
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Send for our Unigue Illustrated Holiday List 





By Author of 


5.00 Glengarry School Days 


50,000 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


* Black Rock,’ * The Sky Pilot,” ete. 
First Edition 
50,000 


By Raups Connor. Illustrated. 





A Vivid Mormon Story of the Oce 


By Order of the Prophet 


pation o ‘fy ot Sa 














The new story fittingly supplements ** The Man from G.engarr y * (now By Avrrep H. Henry. i2mo, cloth, illustrated, § 
140th 1,000). 
‘‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities Ralph * He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve . 
Connor is a man to keep in mind as one of the most yirlle, faithful and whole m . ‘ en ail Mar 
some writers of to-day.” — Public Ledger. {a nothing lurid or sensational or rdrawn abou sp ‘ 
‘‘ His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from every tragic, pitiful, heart-rending —a page torn from the stor at N 
word.”’— Tribune, Chicago. of the previous attempts is worthy of being pla he sa saa Ww 
“ His fleld is unquestionably his own.’—Herald, Boston. really strong story.”— Commercial Advertiser 
A True Story of Indian Life. A College Girl's Story. By Author ‘Fis) ] 
T Wil A Daughter of the 
wo Wilderness Voyagers Janet Ward 4 Dax: Aunt Abby’ s Neighbors 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CaLkina. Cloth, $1.50 By Maraarer £. Sanesrer. Cloth, $1.50 By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLossoN ustrate 
The author of “ The Mississippi" Bubble” says: Mary E. Wilkins says: “A really meritorious izmo, cloth, $1 
**Mr. Calkins has done something new. He gives us book for girls is. since Miss Alcott laid down her “A book you will read and treasu 
Indians, but they are not merely buckskinned man! pen, 80 unusual; but here is one which meets well and cry over, re ad at. odd moments at and 
kins. He gives us the West, but without pose—a the need . An absorbing story ; it is full of mark and lea from. ¥ taw fhave 
white story done in red.” interest for the general public as well.’ to get another copy S.S8. 71 
Where Coal Is King. The Coal-Miner's Story. By Author of “A Lily of France 
FIFTH EDITION ss 
Those Black Diamond Men The Little Green God 
A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. By Witutam F. Gispons, 12mo, elvth, A Satire on American Hinduism, By Carouine Arwarer Mason 


illustrated, $1.50. 


Jacob Riis says: “‘ It interested me greatly. More power to his elbow.” 

“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, 
sometimes of tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. It is written 
from plain, heartfelt interest in the * black diamond’ men, and the brisk action 
of the story holds the attention firmly.’”’-— The Outlook. 





cloth, 75 


»CceuULS 


it isn’t Would that 


or engrossiog|ly 


“ Has only one fault long enough 
coud write so pungently 


She handles her material with rare 


as to make ré 


skill Boston Globe 





. A Tale of Two Continents. 


A Chinese Quaker 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“In this ‘unfictitious’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 
embodied Oriental picturesqueness with Occi- 
dental progressiveness, and the romantic ele- 
ment is charmingly interwoven.” 

San Francisco Examiner. 


By Neuure BLEssInG-EysTeEr. 


“A veritable literary inn 
out of the ordinary. ‘ 


cries. for recognition 
nicious. 





A Story of Power and Purpose. 


, 
Fool Ss Gold A Study of Values 
A Novel by ANNIE RAYMOND STILLMAN. 
A wholesome stimulant after the 


from 80 
"'— Boston Transcript, 


The Evolution of a Girl's Ideal 


A Little Record of the Ripening of the Affee 
@15% tions to the Time of Love's Coming. By CLaga 
$1.50. E. LAva@HLIn. 50 cents net 
. . . A plot that is 
Displays unusual skill Margaret E. Sangster says & fescinal ‘ 
incessant Sy ; 
A sort of revelation and terpretat frank 





much that is per 


fous and original 


Ingen 








By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph.D. 


The Religion o« » Mature Mind 


Studies in Modern Problems by the Author of “The Spiritual Life.” 
12mo, gilt top, $1.35 net, 
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A Story of Modern Rome 


By the Author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ ‘‘Marietta,’’ | 


55th Thousand. Cloth, gilt. $1.50. 


“A book to rank in originality and interest with his earlier suc- 
cesses.’’— Phila, Press. 


etc,, etc. 


‘An excellent story, decidedly original thoroughly in- 
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Alexander Hamiliton 
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photographs. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
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well filtering through the pages.’’— The Nation. 


ISABEL LOVELL’S 
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Sixth Edition, illustrated in color by 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1902 


The Week. 


It is something of a coincidence that 
Congress met on the very day that the 
International Shipping Trust went into 
operation. Senator Frye in this 
conjunction one argument more for pass- 
ing the Ship Subsidy Bill. Here is this 
vast combine, willing to spend $50,000,- 
000 on new steamers if Congress will only 
furnish half the money. The Maine Sen- 
ator is no doubt in earnest, but if he 
makes such a proposal on the floor of 
Congress it will be received with shouts 
of laughter. A bill to pension Croesus 
would have as good a chance of passing. 
Ship subsidies are dead, nor does it re- 
quire a post-mortem to determine what 
killed them. Mr. Morgan did it with his 
little syndicate. 





sees 


The Comptroller of the Currency, in 
his annual report, recommends that na- 
tional banks be allowed to issue notes 
over and above the amount of their se- 
curity bonds, beginning with 20 per cent. 
of their capital, and increasing grad- 
ually to 50 per cent. “‘A graduated tax 
on the amount issued,” he says, “joined 
with ample provisions for their redemp- 


tion and retirn to the issuing bank, 
would result in the necessary contrac- 


tion when the "circulation became re 
dundant and the notes were not needed 
in business.” This is very true, but it is 
also true that ample provisions for their 
redemption would produce this result 
without the graduated tax or any tax 
different from that which the law now 
imposes. Since the public pay for the 
use of all the notes they take out and 
keep out, they can be depended on to 
return all that they do not really need. 
All that they do really need they ought 
to have, and the Government need con- 
cern itself only with their goodness. The 
Comptroller’s report is, nevertheless, a 
notable and helpful communication. It 
presents, in the way least likely to cause 
alarm, the arguments in favor of an “as- 
sets currency.” While disclaiming any 
originality for the suggestions made un- 
der this head, the report is well timed to 
meet and support a growing public de- 
mand for a currency more responsive to 
the varying needs of business, especially 
those of the crop-moving season. 


As was expected, Secretary Moody’s 
first annual report makes an earnest 
appeal for more officers and men for the 
navy. Unlike his predecessor, he passes 
over the question of more ships with 
the moderate statement that he believes 


it to be his “duty to recommend a con- 





tinuance without interruption of the in- 
crease of ships.” The precise type of 
ships he is quite willing to leave to the 
wisdom of Congress. He is even ready 
to admit that there are “differences of 
opinion among naval authorities” upon 
this point, and therefore he thinks that 
two batt!e-ships will about fill the bill. 
This is in refreshing contrast to the per- 
fervid appeals of his predecessor, whose 
insistence that the spending of $100,000,- 
000 on battle-ships was the best possible 
use to which the money could be put in 
the interest of labor, made him a laugh- 
ing-stock. Secretary Moody's latest 
tables as to the dearth of officers show 
that there will be a deficiency of 1,360 at 
the end of the next four years. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Moody and his fellow-advo- 
cates foresee an endless increase of ships 
and men. I[f we build two more battle 
ships and 4a few more cruisers every 
year, we have no doubt that tables could 
be prepared showing that by 1910 we 
shall need 2,360 more officers to man 
our swollen fleets, and so on ad in- 
finitum. If it is not time, as we think 
it is, to stop building more ships, it is 
at least time for our legislators to sit 
down and formulate a distinct policy, 
fixing definite bounds to our naval ex- 
pansion and allowing the public to pass 
upon them. 


Mr. James Breck Perkins, the _his- 
torian, who is Congressman from the 
Rochester district, has been interviewed 
by the Democrat and Chronicle of that 
city on several subjects appertaining 
to his public duties, and among others 
that of the tariff. He says that he in 
tends to introduce two bills at the open 
ing of the session—one to repeal the 
duties on coal and meats, and the oth- 
er to repeal those on hides and rough 
lumber, clapboards, and shingles. He 
doubts whether either of these bilis will 
be passed at the short session, but he 
thinks that it would be good politics for 
the Republican party to pass the former 
of the two within a week after the ses 
sion begins. Mr. Perkins is a protection- 
ist, but says that he does not intend to 
be humbugged by names. A duty of 67 
cents per ton on coal and of 5 cents per 
pound on beef is not protection, but an 


imposition on American laborers and 
manufacturers. “Sooner or later,” he 
adds, “bills like these will be passed. If, 


while I represent this district in Con- 
gress, I can in any way contribute to 
reducing the price of the coal that burns 
in the stove, or lessening the cost of 
the meat that is cooked in the kitchen; 
can make it possible for the manufac- 
turer to turn out his shoes cheaper, and 
the artisan to build his house for less 
money, I shall feel that I have been of 
some service to my constituents.” Mr. 


| 
| 





Nation. 


Perkins is well qualified by training and 
reputation to become a leader of the ad- 
thought of 


on this question. 


vanced the Republican party 


The failure of the 
the anthracite dispute 
that the 


complicated as to require 


to 


direct 


settle 
nego 


attempt 
by 
shows 


thations matter 


the 


Was so 
services 
of an impartial commission. That the 
pre to arbitration 


by commission should come from the in 


ssure carry out the 


dependent operators is also highly sig- 
nificant. These gentlemen are in a bet- 
ter position than the railroad mining 
companies to deal at first hand with 
their own workmen, while they gain 
correspondingly little from general 


agreements. Their belief that the whole 


anthracite situation should be present- 
ed before the special commission and 
given to the public will be generally 


shared, for no settlement of the dispute 
is likely to be permanent unless it has 
the approval of the public an4 is openly 


made on the basis of facts. 


The sudden displacement of the Min- 
ister of at and 
the appointment of the Secretary of Le 


Colombia Washington 
gation to take charge of the negotiations 
respecting the Panama Canal, point to 
an early adjustment of the questions at 
issue. It is said in explanation of Min- 


ister Concha’s stubbornness on this sub 


ject that, in Lis view, the granting of 
perpetual control of the strip of land 
through which the canal must pass 


would be a violation of the Constitution 
the abroga- 
tion of sovereignty over any part of her 
Of this is 


any 


of Colombia, which forbids 
territory. 
table for government to 
take, and for any Minister to insist upon 
if his so holds. Yet that 
view seems somewhat incongruous with 


course, a respec 


positic n 
Government 


the power granted to the United States 
by treaty to keep the Panama Railway 
open, which power was exercised by us 
only a few weeks ago, when an Amerl- 
can Admiral sent an armed force to re 
to transit placed 
there by other armed forces. This was 
not an infringement of sover- 
eignty, according to the viewpoint of 
the individual observer. If he is a strict 
constructionist he will say that it was; 
if not, not. But, in fact, this power was 
granted to us when the Panama Rail- 
way received its charter, and has been 
frequently without protest 
from the Government of Colombia. Pos- 
sibly the Constitution of Colombia has 
been changed since those powers were 
conceded us. All these questions, 
however, seem likely to be settled satis 
factorily, now that the Government at 
Bogota has taken them out of the hands 
of Mr. Concha. Secretary Hay seems 


move obstructions 


or was 


exercised 


to 
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to have scored another victory of con- 
siderable importance. 


The London Daily News, commenting 
on the situation in Venezuela, holds that 
if the United States is to have the privi- 
leges of the Monroe Doctrine, she should 
also have its duties, among which is that 
of preventing the South American repub- 
lics from becoming a danger to the civii- 
ized world. The Daily News here shows 
a deficiency in the sense of humor which 
we have often noticed in the attempts 
of statesmen and publicists of the Old 
World to understand the Doctrine. The 
great merit of the Doctrine lies in the 
fact that its limitations have never been 
defined. Consequently, it is adapted to 
all sorts of emergencies. It is like the 
auctioneer’s garment, “large enough for 
any man and small enough for any boy.” 
It fits the case of Venezuela now just as 
well as it did seven years ago. At the 
present time, that country is higgling 
over her debts to England and Germany, 
relying on the United States either to 
give bail for her, or to prevent the credi- 
tors from collecting their money by seiz- 
ing her custom-houses. According to 
the latest advices from Washington, we 
shall The Doctrine never 
made us responsible for the borrowings 
or pilferings of the transient govern- 
ments of Central and South America. 
The only thing that could make us re- 
sponsible for such claims would be an 
attempt on our part to prevent other na- 
tions from to 
them, and using such force as may be 
needful to that end. The question may 
be asked, What is due to them? Any- 
thing is due to them which they have 
our permission to collect. This shows 
the adaptability of the Doctrine to all 
possible cases. 


do neither. 


collecting what is due 


The monetary situation in Mexico de- 
serves the attention of the ex-Bryanites. 
Our gold dollar is worth $2.85 in Mexican 


silver. That is, the national money is 
cheap and_ plentiful. The planters, 
though probably ignorant of Gresh- 


am’s law, rejoice at the prospect that 
the cheap dollar will stay in the coun- 
try, and feel that the widening ratio of 
silver to gold is a matter which affects 


only the bankers and merchants of the 


cities. Thus a rudimentary division of 
the nation into “silverites’” and “gold 
bugs” is already apparent. How long 


the agrarian classes will be delighted to 
receive more dollars which are progres- 
sively worth less in gold or in goods, re 
It 
certain time to discover the fallacy of 


mains to be seen. always takes a 


high prices paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency. But Mexican bankers and im- 
porters are under no illusions in this 


matter. 
contracts, 


They are already making gold 
and reckoning with a flue- 
tuating foreign exchange. It will be in- 
teresting to see if this capitalistic pref- 
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erence for the yellow metal will not pro- 
duce a Populistic movement in behalf 
of the dollar of the fathers. But the 
Mexicans have this advantage over our- 
selves, that, while the people are sub- 
ject to all sorts of political aberrations, 
the Government will treat the monetary 
problem in the cold light of reason. 
Abraham and his four hundred shekels 
of silver are not likely to be cited before 
the Congress of Mexico. 


We are much pleased with the “au- 
thoritative’ announcement from Platt’s 
friends in Washington that he is willing 
to abdicate on condition that his son 
Frank be elected in his stead. Why not? 
If the Senatorship is Mr. Platt’s per- 
sonal property—as he undoubtedly con- 
siders it to be—why should he not be al- 
lowed to make it over as a family heir- 
loom to his dutiful son? Simon Cam- 
eron passed on the Pennsylvania Sena- 
torship to his son Don, just as Quay is 
understood to be making ready to elevate 
his son Dick to our hereditary House of 
Peers; why should not Platt be entitled 
to do what he will with his own in simi- 
lar fashion? The son could not be a 
more useless Senator than the father. 
He could vote as straight, be as dumb, 
and as eagerly grab all the patronage in 
sight. What more would New York have 
in the way of a representative? We fear, 
however, that even the Republicans in 
the Legislature are not yet disciplined to 
the point of swallowing everything bear- 
ing the name of Platt without gagging. 
Frank Platt has so publicly, and on so 
many occasions, displayed what Swin- 
burne calls “facetious idiocy,” that he 
would have to pay a thumping inheri- 
tance tax before being allowed to take 
over the Senatorship under his father’s 
will. 


Popular discussions on the stump dur- 
ing the recent campaign doubtless led 
many persons to suppose that the canal 
improvements in this State could be car- 
ried out forthwith, whenever one party 
the other said the word. Those who 
gathered this impression must have been 
somewhat surprised, during the last few 
days, to learn that nothing like agree- 
ment exists on so important a detail as 
the route of the enlarged waterway. Of 
course, the questions of route must be 
settled before the people can be asked 
intelligently to pass upon the proposed’ 
expenditures, and it is really an encour- 
aging circumstance that the serious con- 
sideration of this problem has begun. 
The decision lies between the lake route, 
which contemplates a use of Lake On- 
tarlo for a distance of 112 miles, termi- 
nating at Oswego, and the route across 
the State substantially following the line 
of the present Erie Canal. The advan- 
tages claimed for the lake route, which 
has been favorably reported on by State 
Engineer Bond, are less cost and smaller 
maintenance charges, besides shorter 


or 





time required to traverse the canal. 
These claims undoubtedly have a sub- 
stantial basis. Engineer Bond has esti- 
mated that the canal, by the lake route, 
could be improved to 1,000-ton barge ca- 
pacity, and the present Erie and Cham- 
plain canals substantially enlarged at a 
cost of $60,000,000, which is $20,000,000 
less than the cost of a similar canal over 
the present route. The estimated differ- 
ence in time favorable to the lake route 
is thirty-five hours for barges and forty- 
five hours for propellers. With the use 
of Lake Ontario and also of Oneida Lake, 
there would be 195 miles of open water- 
way, requiring no maintenance whatever. 





These arguments, though forcible, are 
by no means conclusive. The claims 
made for the route across the State are 
exceedingly strong. The lake route pro- 
posed would leave out Rochester and 
Syracuse altogether, besides many other 
smaller towns and cities which owe their 
importance in part to their positions on 
the line of the present canal. Side lines 
and feeders for the use of these centres 
would but lamely answer their needs. 
Buffalo, also, has reason to fear the lake 
route, and is emphatically, against it. 
While it contemplates transhipment at 
Buffalo, and provides for the use of prac- 
tically the present route from Buffalo to 
Lockport, it is quite likely that shippers 
might readily fall into the habit of send- 
ing their grain and other freight by 
steamer through the Welland Canal from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario and thence 
over the open lake to Oswego, there to 
tranship and enter the barge canal. This 
might be fine for Oswego, but it would 
arouse fear lest the enlarged canal 
might become a mere chute for the pas- 
sage of freight to this port, without oth- 
er benefit to the State. If it is true that 
local traffic should be an important fea- 
ture of the improved canal (and it seems 
to us that it ought to be), the objec- 
tions to the lake route deserve most care- 
ful consideration. Practically, also, the 
friends of the canal improvement pro- 
ject must take into account the political 
bearing of the two propositions. How 
can a route be adopted which is opposed 
by Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
many other communities formerly count- 
ed as advocates of the canal improve- 
ments? 


Much curiosity, and some perplexity, 
exist in regard to the Elevated and 
Subway merger. The question is asked, 
what the Subway enterprise has to gain 
by leasing the Elevated roads, on terms 
which are certainly very liberal. The 
7 per cent. dividend to be guaranteed on 
Elevated shares is pledged to a prop- 
erty which has been paying only 4 for 
five years past, whose highest record has 
been 6, and whose carital stock is being 
heavily increased. The two undertak- 


ings will, of course, be competitors at 
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the completion of the Underground; they 
are, for the most part, parallel enter- 
prises. Experience with this city’s de- 
velopment has taught that inroads of 
new competition on the earnings of a 


local transportation enterprise will be 
only temporary; diversion of traffic to 


the new route is apt soon to be offset by 
pressure of increased traffic on both. But 
experience has also shown ciat shrink 
age of the older enterprise’s earnings 
may, in the interim, be severe. When 
the surface railways, in the nineties, ex- 
tended their facilities and 
fact, competitors for the Elevated’s 
“short haul” traffic, each of the above- 
named principles was demonstrated. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1893, the Elevated 
system carried 219,621,000 passengers, 
and earned $11,137,000. Yet within 
years itS passenger movement had de 
clined to 177,204,000, and its earnings to 
$9,325,000. About that time, as residents 
of the city very well remember, pressure 
of moving population overflowed even 
the greatly expanded facilities of the 
surface lines, until, in the fiscal year just 
closed, passenger traffic on the Elevated 
had risen to the high-water-mark of 
223,427,000, with earnings of $11,067,000. 


became, in 


six 


It is announced, as one purpose of the 
pending merger, to mitigate the violence 
of this intervening shrinkage. How it 
can be done by the act of a management 
is not altogether plain. “Rate-cutting,” 
the nightmare of other railway systems 


plays little part in the Subway and Ele- 
vated plans; for the reason that rates 
per passenger are virtually fixed. Nor 


is it likely that competition can be modi- 
fied by avoiding, on one line, train 
schedules which should draw patronage 
from the other. This question, too, is 
practically decided in «dvance for each. 
The probability is that the amalgamators 
have in mind possibilities of “splitting 
of fares” by one or the other company 
with the surface lines—or, later on, with 
railways, such as the Pennsylvania or 
the Central, whose terminals touch the 
local railway stations. This might con- 
ceivably be used as a weapon of compe- 
tition. If this supposition be correct, it 
will be interesting to see how the gen- 
eral plan works out. The rather strong 
feeling in financial circles has been that 
close coéperation between the various 
local and outside transportation enter- 
prices in the matter of travelling facili- 
ties is a certainty of the future. 


If labor unions or any of their mem- 
bers have standing in court, there is no 
reason why they should not apply for 
the legal remedy of injunction, and in a 
proper case receive it, even though they 
are strikers and the injunction is sought 
to restrain their former employers. What 
lends novelty to the case of this kind 
at Vineland, N. J., the fact that it 
indicates that least the Glass Bottle 


is 
at 
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Blowers’ Association of the United | a negro on November 20, an 


States and Canada 
tenance 


is willing to coun- 
“government by injunction” 
provided it be on their side. This asso 
ciation is seeking to restrain the Jonas 
Glass Company of Minotola, N. J., “from 
the the 


It is charged in the complaint 


interfering with business of 


strikers.” 


{ 
; 
i 
; 


that the company has attempted to in- | 
timidate, frighten, and drive away the | 
labor association and its officers, tha’ 


strikers who 


the 


ncoming trains bri 


gathered at railway 


station to meet i nging 
non-union workmen have been assaulted 
with pe! hired by 


the company, and that representatives of 


force of arms by sons 


the company have threatened to kill 
some of the strikers and to destroy the | 
strike headquarters. The court, there 


fore, is asked to enjoin the company. An 


order to show cause has been granted 
The proceedings on the return day will 
be watched with great interest. 

Careful reviews of the work of Cir 
cuit-Attorney Folk, who has broken up | 
the boodle ring in St. Louis, show that 


the two great qualities which have 


brought him his success are fearlessness | 


and single-mindedness. His course and 


character 


are worth studying by re- 
formers everywhere. “I told the men 
who nominated me that I didn’t want 


the office,” said Mr. Folk the other day, 
“for I felt that if elected the task for 
me would tremendous. But I 
elected, and I set about to do my duty 
as I saw it. 
those 


be 


very men who nominated me. 
Some of them are in the penitentiary, 
some are under bonds as indicted per 
jurers and bribe-takers.” The best of 
this is that it is true, and it is also true 
that Mr. Folk has been able to convict 
not only the bribe-takers, but some of 
the wealthy bribe-givers as well. Some 
of the Missouri are nomi- 
nating him for all sorts of offices, but it 
is quite clear that he has not been actu- 
ated by motives of political ambition 
“I don’t think I could be elected for an 
other term,’ he said recently, and added 
grimly: “Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
people are honest and want honest gov 
ernment, but, unfortunately, the remain 
ing one per cent. are perniciously ac 
tive.” Though a Democrat, Mr. Folk is 
meeting the strong opposition now of 
the Democratic machine. Naturally, the 
Democratic leaders are not anxious to 
advance him, for he has promised them 
that if he gets a chance he will expose 
and punish the State boodlers as he has 
the corruptionists in St. Louis. 


newspapers 


By an excellent provision in the laws 
of Indiana, a sheriff who allows a pris- 
oner placed in his custody to be lynched 
forfeits his office. Gov. Durbin has act- 
ed promptly in the case of Sheriff Dud- 
ley of Sullivan County, who permitted, 
if he did not connive at, the lynching of 


I had to prosecute some of | 


was | 








i has notified 
bim that he must turn his office over to 
the county coron¢e I eriff may, 
however, be reinsta es that 
he was really powe vent the 
outrage Meanw} St 
that the delay in send psa Ww 
the real cause of the d ‘ The In 
dianapolis Jo l in commenting on 
the affair, say 1 iT a 
tures of a flagrant violation of the law 
and adds that there was 1 ibt of 
the prisoner's sper 
and punishment.” By liana law 

f 1901, assisting at a g mur 
der; and mere ookin i L < 
punishable by not less tha }or m 
than twenty-one yea 
rhe power and duty t ‘ 
taken out of the hat 1! the |] law 
offic and placed in tl r ti state 
Attorney-Ge! t i x 
ed to act at or ( h 
the fir under tl if Indiana 
can make example 1 dozen 
murderers, it wil ert " 
vice for the ent l n 1 
in the matter w ittract national at 
tention 

Irish troubles, which recently looked 
at their worst eem kely 
pounded temporarily through conferen 
of the landlords and tenants Mr. Jot 
Redmond has almost expressed 
fidence in the ability of the Gov ment 
to deal successfully with the land q 
tion, and apparently the rece i i 
Irish editors and members of Pa 
under the Crimes Act n quite for 
gotten The present ¢ 1 fe I i i 
favorable antecede! 1-] is 
bill which Mr. Balfou lt 
introduce at the x f f Pa 
ment It is quite natural t e Irish 
should look for practical 1 f her te 
Mr. Balfour tha t t 1 i ! 
Liberals. The talwart inde Camry 
bell-Bannerman, have ne 
made the ’ d if 
ter Phat the i n 
going le lation } 
is after all a genera 
be difficult to n I 
down to open advocacy of Glad 
home rule If the itt am 
biguous, that of the R f } 
doubly so ] leade 1D 
posed to an lr h Pa r 
see without concern a number of legisla 
tive bodies in = nd W 
Ireland, or even f j 
each of these portior f fom 
which seems | h I t 
sweeter name of ‘‘de tion OW 
but may mean not! it a tha 
Rosebery in the mood of ¢ i 
tion. Until the I } \ ( 
mind on this subject and 
coming to their old M Re 
mond, and even his imprisoned ) 
leagues, can hardly be imed for lool 


ing to Mr 


Jalfour 
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CASTE AND ANTI-CASTE. 


President Roosevelt’s letter to a citi- 
zen of Charleston protesting against the 
appointment of a respectable colored 
man to the collectorship of that port as 
“an insult to the white blood,” is a half- 
battle word. Publication of it is in 
wholesome conformity to Lincoln’s saga- 
cious use of this citizenlike mode of 
making known his policy—in who'esome 
contrast to McKinley’s crafty avoid- 
ance of it. It is short, dispassionate, 
dignified, entirely frank; the manly ex- 
pression of the President of the whole 
people. “I cannot consent,” he says, “to 
take the position that the door of hope 
—the door of opportunity—is to be shut 
upon any man, no matter how worthy, 
purely upon the grounds of race and 
color.” And again: “If, as you hold, 
the great bulk of the colored people are 
not yet fit in point of character and in- 
fluence to hold such positions, it seems 
to me that it is worth while putting a 
premium upon the effort among them 
to achieve the character and standing 
which will fit them.” This is worthy 
of Lincoln, and we know of no answer 
to it except the hoary Southern inter- 
rogatory, “Would you have your daugh- 
ter marry a nigger?” 

The President justly lays stress on his 
consistent attitude in this matter, both 
as Governor of New York and as Chief 
Magistrate. He has made, and is mak- 
ing, occasional appointments of worthy 
colored men to office, not questioning 
their equal claim to it with any worthy 
white man. He has always sympathized 
with the efforts within and from with- 
out the South to enlighten, elevate, and 
purify the great mass of manhood there 


imbruted by slavery. To this end he 
conferred, a year ago, with Booker 
Washington at his own table at the 
White House, and for this he was de- 


nounced in the Southern press in terms 
which we recorded at the time—‘blun- 
der,” “crime,” and “studied insult to the 
South” among them. He holds fast to 
the doctrine of the perfectibility of man, 
abhorrent though it be to every white 
Southerner, and means to judge his fel- 
not according to the acci- 
dents of birth and descent and com- 
plexion, but on grounds of character 
such as won for Booker Washington an 
honorary degree from the college of the 
great Northern defender of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Such judgments are not 
unknown even in the South, where we 
read from time to time of white atten- 
dance at the funeral of some black man 
who has extorted the respect of the en- 
tire community. The spectacle would 


low-beings 


be more edifying if it did not suggest the 
brutal apothegm, “There is no good In- 
dian except a dead Indian.” 

Mr. Roosevelt properly makes light 
of his correspondent’s holding up the 
bogey of a return of negro domination 
at the South. It is, however, true that 





the sting of that domination was not 
merely the travesty of government under 
the carpet-bag régime. It was also and 
peculiarly the sight of the black man 
not “in his place.” Grant that his 
“place,” as a consequence of the civil 
war, was no longer chattel slavery; that 
limbo was still one in which he could 
by no possibility be looked up to by the 
meanest, most illiterate, and most shift- 
less white. Southerners are proverbia'ly 
fond of titles, military and civic and 
pay their wearers due respect on ac- 
count of them—take off their hats to 
them, to use ar allowable metaphor. 
Imagine their revolt at being put in the 
attitude of hats off to those expected 
for centuries to uncover to “white 
blood” in every relation. Northerners 
will in vain try to enter into the humili- 
ation of having to ask one black office- 
holder for your daily mail, and pay your 
taxes to another, without being able to 
bring yourself to address either even as 
Mister. Nothing more curiously than 
this repugnance illustrates the Southern 
view of office, not as a service to the 
people who created and filled it, but as 
a social distinction. It was, in the old 
oligarchical slaveholding days, a distinc- 
tion reserved chiefly for, a very small 
portion of the whites; but, as a symbol, 
it is now cherished as the last which 
enables the most degraded white to hold 
his head above the most upright, best 
educated, and most prosperous colored 
man. The suffrage is tending to take a 
place beside it as such a symbol, but 
the solemn pledges of Reconstruction 
here retain some force to tolerate a 
negro vote, besides that usage has dulled 
the “insult” of the implication of social 
equality. Yet colored disfranchisement 
has grown to such an extent as to em- 
phasize the shocking contradiction be- 
tween it and Federal appointments to 
office like that of which the “prominent 
citizen of Charleston” complains to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Can we keep the negro 
obsequious at the polls if we have to 
settle with him for import duties at 
the custom-house? 

To the Southern “Never” opposed to 
a black careér proportioned to talent, 
President Roosevelt’s “open door” should 
be an epoch-making response. It might 
be if the Republican party had not 
practically thrown off all its old guar- 
Cianship of the freedman. In view of 
the disposition of the Supreme Court 
towards the Southern Constitutional 
disfranchisement dodges, not to mention 
other familiar obstacles arising from 
our form of government, the party has 
perforce stayed its hand; but it has at 
the same time forborne to bear unre- 
mittingly its moral testimony. If it has 
not ventured to make reduction of South- 
ern representation in Congress a stand- 
ing plank in its platform, neither has 
it given voice there to its disapproval 
of the obliteration of the black vote. No 
universal outcry has arisen, either, 





against the creation of a select white 
Republican party at the South, by the 
so-called “lily white’ movement, for col- 
lusion with which the President has just 
removed an internal-revenue collector 
in Alabama. In fact, there is no deny- 
ing, as we might call Senator Hanna to 
witness, that the Republican party or- 
ganization at the South has been fos- 
tered largely for its corrupt serviceabil- 
ity in gambling at Republican national 
conventions. 

We must, therefore, applaud Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s moral courage, both as 
regards the South and as regards his 
own political organization, the one of 
which he mortally offends, and the oth- 
er conspicuously transcends. It is a 
quality which every one may cultivate 
in the quiet, and for which strenuous 
ness affords no preparation—at least no 
necessary preparation. On this side we 
trust his example may bear fruit with 
the rising generation, more apt to en- 
rol itself among his followers because _ 
of his showy and fussy manifestations. 
His just meed, however, is likely to be 
obscured in our present reaction from 
the moral exaltation of the anti-slavery 
struggle, and it may be left to the his- 
torian to single out this episode in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration as the noblest 
and brightest jewel. 

We cannot close our remarks on his 
letter in the Crum case without citing 
one more passage, of which we will not 
question the sincerity: “I do not intend 
to appoint any unfit man to office.” This 
declaration is general, but contains an 
allusion to the especial necessity, when 
selecting colored men for appointment 
at the South, of not increasing the race 
odium by imposing misgovernment on 
a region where postmasters have been 
mobbed to death for no other reason 
than their color. No political debts can, 
if only in mercy to the incumbent, be 
paid there in bad coin. The late Presi- 
dent McKinley, it is notorious, was not 
so scrupulous. But it would be a re- 
proach to his successor to think him 
simply politic in the case of black ap- 
pointments, and not governed by the 
fundamental principles of civil-service 
reform whick he has so long professed 
and sought to put in effect. It is, then, 
all the more astounding that he should 
have made 2 white appointment in Dela- 
yware which subverts the policy affirmed 
above. He has not only appointed an 
“unfit man,” professionally, but one 
whose political associations should have 
barred him out as peremptorily as his 
Charleston correspondent would have 
had his color preclude the choice of Dr. 
Crum for collector. If to be the friend, 
henchman, and tool of Addicks is not 
enough to disqualify, what becomes of 
the rule laid down? We fear the Presi- 
dent has not read the moral of his own 
virtuous and most laudable action in 
South Carolina. 

















THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President is to be praised for cut- 
ting down his message below the usual 
portentous iength; but he could easily 
have substituted for the first column a 
simple “See my speeches and _ books, 
passim.” Passing, then, to the really 
significant parts of the message, there 
are three subjects upon which public 
attention will be fixed. About them 
debate has centred since Congress ad- 
journed; they figured largely in the No- 
vember elections; over them future po- 
litical battles are expected to rage. What 
has the President to say about these 
burning questions? How does his pres- 
ent attitude toward them compare with 
the one he held a year ago, and with 
the position he has since taken in his 
public utterances? 

In the matter of Cuban reciprocity, we 
have to note a distinct lowering of tone, 
on the President’s part, since last De 
cember. Then he boldly urged Congress, 
“by every consideration of honor and 
expediency,” to pass a bill “providing 
for a substantial reduction in the tariff 
duties on Cuban imports into the Unit- 
ed States.” Such a measure was put be- 
fore Congress, bitterly fought, and final- 
ly defeated. President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, went to the country, or was un- 
derstood to go to it, and said that the 
bill would be passed in the present ses- 
sion “sure as fate.” But now he has 
quietly abandoned that whole plan. All 
that he says is that he “hopes” soon to 
submit a Cuban reciprocity treaty to 
that graveyard of reciprocity treaties, 
the Senate, and that he urges its rati- 
fication as a way of “stretching out a 
helping hand to a weak sister republic.” 
Not a word about being bound by “hon- 
or’; above all, not a word about a re- 
duction in the tariff duties for Cuba's 
benefit. No wonder that Senator Hoar 
is certain there will be no legislation in 
behalf of Cuba this winter. The Presi- 
dent’s Cuban sword has grown rusty and 
lost its edge. 

We are bound to believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s heart is in his policy of regu- 
lating Trusts, yet even here he is sin- 
gularly vague and inconclusive. He does 
not specify a single definite evil or name 
one precise remedy. It ig true, he re- 
fers Congress to the recommendations 
of his former message—which were, ina 
general way, publicity and national su- 
pervision—but they are pretty well for- 
gotten by this time. Nor is the memory 
of them likely to be sharpened by the 
President’s careful balancing now on 
both sides of the question, and his final 
recommendation—in language as futile 
and evasive as that which President 
McKinley used about the Trusts, and 
which they read and then went off 
chuckling—that Congress pass “a law 
reasonable in its provisions and effec- 
tive in its operations.” That 
frighten anybody. This entire part of 


will not 
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the message will, in short, be taken as 
an effort to qualify and minimize the 


subject of Trusts. 
Knox’s speech at Pittsburgh was worth 
a dozen of it for directness, lucidity, and 
vigor. 

Our dislike of the sections of the mes- 


the President's opinions, but rather to 
the fact that it is so difficult to make 
out what those opinions are. 
like a man who has had contradictory 


accepted them all in the most catholic 
spirit. His first proposition is that tar- 
iff reduction is remedy for Trust 
monopoly. We regard this both as un 
sound and 4s a particularly unfortunate 


ho 


that he is determined to curb monopoly 
Removal of tariff duties on Trust-made 
articles is at least a remedy, and for the 
President to push it aside necessar 
throws a cloud upon the sincerity of 
his whole position. But he goes on to 
argue that the tariff should not be med- 
dled with, since it important to 
maintain “economic stability.” So far 
understand him. He is on the 
ground occupied by high and dry pro- 
tectionists like Senator Ha'e, who says 
it is sacrilege to touch the tariff at all 
But what does the message do next but 
£0 On to suggest several ways in which 
the tariff might be and 
amended! 

To bring out this inherent confusion, 
ve arrange the President’s propositions 
in order: 


is so 


we can 


should be 


(1.) The tariff should not be changed 


i. 


(2.) One way in which it should be 
changed is by means of reciprocity treaties 
(3.) If the reciprocity idea does not ap 


ply, then there may be 
ties on & given product.” 

(4.) If a “given rate of duty does pro 
mote a monopoly which works ill, no pro 
tectionist would object to such reduction 
of the duty as would equalize competition 

(5.) “In my judgment, the tariff on an- 
thracite coal should be removed.” 


“a lowering of du 


If any man can detect an underlying 
philosophy, a clear grasp of the subject 
as a whole, in President Roosevelt's dec- 
larations about the tariff, he can do more 
than we, with the best will in the world, 
are able to. Our feeling, as we read, is 
like that of the man who listened to a 
plagiarized sermon, and commented on 
the various passages, “That's South. 
That’s Taylor. That’s Blair.” In like 
manner we find ourselves involuntarily 
saying, as the President's conflicting pro- 
posals pass before us, “That’s Hanna. 
That’s Spooner. That’s Cummins. That's 
Babcock.” But nowhere do we find 
Roosevelt himself, nowhere the true 
leader with definite convictions and a 
settled policy. The President seems, in 
other words, to have listened amiably to 
various influential requests to “put in” 
things about the tariff, and to have put 
them in, whether they eat each other up 





thing for a President to say who asserts | 


President’s previous deliverances on the | 
Attorney-General | 


sage which refer to the tariff is not due | 
to the fact that we do not agree with | 
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or not. The sounding of such an uncer- 
tain trumpet cannot lead to any serious 
preparations for battle. A hesitant mes 


sage points the way, we fear, to a wast- 


ed session. 


SECRETARY ROOT'S REPORT 


Secretary Root returns to the subject 
of a General Staff for the army unde 
| terred by the prevailing impression in 
| Washington that this Congress has no 


He talks | 


views strongly urged upon him, and has | 





thought of a 
his belief that 


cepting the plan. It may be 


Gen. Miles’s absence from 


the country makes this an especially fit 
ting time to nail his colors to the mast 
He has, at least, done so with his usual 
ability. Were Congress to put aside the 
traditions of the War of the Rebellion 
and to judge of this matter in the light 
of modern experience and needs, the 
General Staft Bill would go through 
with a rush, despite the personal hostil- 
itv of the perannuated chairman of 
the Senate Military Committee, and oth 
ers like him 

It is a imple business proposition 
which Mr. Root is advocating. No head 
of any reat terp! would under 
take an important mercantile operation, 
calling for the expenditure of large 
sun f money. without first surveying 
the field and making a‘! possible prepar 
ations in advance of the hour set for 
the undertaking Everything would be 
¢o arranged that the mere pressing of a 


button woud set a corps of experts at 


work executing well-thought-out plans 
and policies. Secretary Root asks only 
that thirty-seven experts be given him 
to prepare for the event of hostilities. 
They are not to be permanently de- 
tached from the line, but to return at 
the end of tour years. During their de- 
tail they are to “look, hear, and think” 


for the whole army 
sider the 


They are to “con 


military policy of the country, 
for the 
national dé mobiliza 
of the of 

They are to do this privately and 


of 


and prepare comprehensive plan 


for the 


forees in 


fence and 


tion military time 
war.” 
quietly and without flourish trum 
pets. 

For Congress to refuse to provide this 
Staff be for it to 
of the lack of foresight, 
and the chaos and disorder, of the Span- 


ish war 


General ould 


total 


vote 
in favor 
i result of which large num- 
perished unnecessarily. 
Without a General Staff, the important 
reforms already achieved by Mr. Root— 
the War the Service and Post 
Schools, interchangeable staff and 
line, the promotion of distinguished of- 


as 


bers of men 


College, 


the 


ficers—will lose much of their effective- 
ness. Save for the War College, the 
great educational system into which 
Secretary Root is transforming the 


army in accordance with European stan- 


dards 


will be without a proper apex. 
Sut Secretary Root strives to allay a 
silly national prejudice by stating 


frankly that he desires neither a Ger- 
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man nor a French General Staff, but a 
body of men selected and organized in 
our own way. Provided the work can 
be done by efficient men, their title and 
their organization count for nothing. Mr. 
Root more than offsets Gen. Miles’s op- 
position to the plan by a most effective 
quotation from Gen. Schofield. There is, 
indeed, nothing valid now to be said on 
the other side of this question. 

Upon the necessity of an educational 
transformation, Secretary Root again 
dwells at length. Barring service in the 
Philippines, the army has returned to 
peace conditions. Nearly the entire 
body of lieutenants is made up of new 
and untrained men, many of whom 
are mentally and physically not up to 
the standards of 1898. If our future 
generals and colonels and staff officers 
are to be worth having, this new ma- 
terial must be digested and assimilat- 
ed. In order to this, Mr. Root has 
sent nearly 140 officers to the service 
schools, and is concentrating the troops 
in as posts as possible, having 
wisely decided that small posts make 
for increased cost and for military in- 
dolence. Doubtless Mr. Bryan will claim 
credit for the Secretary’s determination, 
“so far as practicable, to get the army 
posts out of the cities and large towns.” 
There are adequate enough reasons in 
Mr. Root’s desire to move the men away 
from evil surroundings, and to obtain 
more room for drills, on a large scale, 
without turning to political motives and 
fear of the labor vote for an explana- 
tion. It is needless to say that the bulk 
of the troops will still be kept near 
railroad and strategic centres, in order 
that they may be moved quickly and 
efficiently in emergencies. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that Sec- 
retary Root’s annual appeal for the beer 
canteen, is, in short, an affirmation that 
the present law makes for the physical 
and moral deterioration of the men—al- 
though the law, as we have frequently 
pointed out, has had only a brief and un- 
fair trial. 


large 


Turning to the militia, Secretary Root 
renews his advocacy of the Dick militia 
bill, which passed the House at its last 
which is quite likely to 
become a law, despite the rush of busi- 
ness. triefly stated, the fundamental 
idea of the bill is to recognize the value 
to the national Government of the mili- 
tia. If passed by Congress, the mili- 
tary force of the United States will be 
as follows: 


session, and 


First. The regular army, capable of en- 
largement by the President, when he sees 
war coming, to 100,000. 

Second. Such of the organized militia 
(already trained as a national guard, and 
just as valuable, when used in the manner 
hereinafter indicated, as any other troops) 
as the President shall see fit to call into 
the service of the United States for not 
exceeding nine months, to repel invasion. 

Third. A first volunteer reserve, com- 
posed of such companies, troops, and regi- 
ments of the organized militia already 


trained as a national guard as volunteer 





by organizations with all their officers and 
men. 

Fourth. A second volunteer reserve, 
composed of men previously enrolled and 
having previous military training in the 
National Guard, the regular army, or the 
volunteer army, and commanded by officers 
whose fitness has been previously ascer- 
tained by practical tests under the provi- 
sions of the militia act. : 

Fifth. Such further volunteers as it may 
be necessary to call forth from the States, 
according to their respective quotas, and 
commanded by regimental officers appoint- 
ed by the Governors of the States. 

Mr. Root estimates that there will be 
from 250,000 to 300,000 troops of some 
military training available under the 
first four classes—a number more than 
large enough to supply all the country’s 
needs under any conceivable circum- 
stances save civil war. The present an- 
tiquated organization makes for ineffi- 
ciency even when the State troops are 
called out for State purposes, aS Was 
shown only too clearly in Pennsylvania 
during the coal strike. Moreover, the 
bill increases the military resources of 
the United States along historic and 
American lines by enlarging the citizen 
soldiery, as opposed to the standing army 
with its manifold evils. It will add no 
little to Mr. Root’s prestige should this 
bill become law. 


CURRENCY QUESTIONS FOR CON- 

GREBSS. 

Dispatches from Washington betoken 
a revival of interest among Congress- 
men in banking questions, and espe- 
cially in the branch of it commonly call- 
ed “assets currency.” This renewed in- 
terest is perhaps a consequence of the 
recent action of the American Bankers’ 
Association at New Orleans, providing 
for the appointment of a commission of 
seven representative citizens to report 
changes in cur banknote system for the 
future consideration of the bankers 
themselves and of Congress. The ac- 
tion taken at New Orleans derives its 
chief importance from the fact that the 
bankers have generally been the most 
conservative class in the nation in the 
views which they have held on this sub- 
ject. They have been the ones most op- 
posed to change, and most steadfast to 
prevent any deterioration in the value 
of the money, whether metallic or paper, 
which passes from hand to hand and 
forms the basis of all credits and the 
key to all business transactions. As 
they are required to receive in pay- 
ments to themselves all national bank 
notes issued, they have the strongest 
possible motive for keeping the currency 
in a sound condition. The risks which 
they run from an unsafe currency are 
greater than those incurred by any other 
class; thelr knowledge of what is unsafe 
is better than that of any other; and 
it may be affirmed that any system of 
note issues to which they give their as- 
sent may be safely accepted by other 
members of the body politic. 

The capital of the national banks is 





now something more than $700,000,000, 
but their circulation is only $330,000,- 
000, or less than one-half the amount 
authorized by law. In 1881, that is, 
twenty-one years ago, the volume of cir- 
culation was about the same as it is 
now. In 1890, midway between the two 
periods, it was as low as $122,000,000. 
Special inducements have been offered 
by successive Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury to the banks to increase their cir- 
culation, but with indifferent success. 
When Congress, in 1900, changed the 
law so as to authorize the issue of notes 
to the par value of the deposited bonds, 
there was an immediate and large in- 
crease of circulation, showing that when- 
ever the banks could make a profit by 
issuing notes they were quick to do so. 

The scarcity and increasing price of 
Government bonds is usually assigned 
as the reason why banknote circulation 
does not keep pace with the growth of 
bank capital, of business, and of popu- 
lation. That this is an influential fac- 
tor in the case is quite evident, but if 
the bonds could always be obtained at 
par, the banker would still be obliged to 
invest $105 in order to get $100 of cir- 
culation—the extra $5 being in the re- 
demption fund at Washington. Let us 
take the simple case of a bank with 
$100,000 capital, which invests $90,000 in 
bonds at par, by means of which it gets 
an equal amount of circulating notes. It 
deposits $4,500 in the redemption fund. 
It then has $95,500 to do business with, 
provided all the notes can be kept out 
all the time, but in point of fact they 
cannot all be kept out. More or less of 
them will be returned to the bank as 
deposits. More or less will be sent to 
Washington for redemption, and the 
express charges must be paid by the is- 
suing bank. The bank must also pay 
the cost of printing the notes, and of re 
placing worn and mutilated ones with 
new ones. 

Banks use their capital as a founda- 
tion for credits, which they advance to 
their customers in the form of loans, to 
the amount of three or four dollars of 
credit for one of cash. The capital and 
surplus of the national bank is about 
$1,000,000,000, and their investments in 
interest-bearing securities is three and 
one-half times as great, or $3,500,000,000. 
They get the same percentage of profit 
for the use of their credit as for the use 
of cash. The bank exchanges its well- 
known credit for the less known credit 
of its customers, and keeps a reserve 
proportioned to its liabilities, but the 
reserves cannot consist of banknotes, in 
whole or in part. In the case considered 
above, the bank has $5,000 less money to 
do business with than it would have had 
if it had refrained from issuing notes, 
and this $5,000 might be made the basis 
of $15,000 to $20,000 of loans. In other 
words, a bank not issuing notes would 
have an advantage of that amount over 
a note-issuing bank, which would be off- 
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set, however, by the interest on the se-| careful attention, and the petitioners an 


curity bonds in the Treasury, which is 
in turn offset in part by the tax on cir- 


culation and various incidental ex- 
penses. The highest rate of profit ob- 
tainable on $100,000 of circulation in ex- 
cess of the amount obtainable from di 
rect use of the same sum of money 


where the 2 per cent. bonds are used as 
the security, amounts to $796 only. This 
profit is too small to be attractive to 
banks of large size, even if bonds of this 
class were still available, they are 
not, 


as 


The deadness of the national bank cir- 
culation, its tendency to diminish rather 
than to increase or keep pace with the 


growth of population and trade, has 
led to the proposal, now advanced at 
Washington, to accept State and mu- 


nicipal bonds as security for banknotes. 
This idea derives support from 
the fact that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury recently accepted such security for 
deposits of Government funds in nation- 
al banks. As a tentative step toward 
liberalizing banknote issues, this change 
might be admissible, but it would not 
furnish any real relief from the hide- 
bound system which prevents banks 
from making use of their credit in the 
form of notes, as is done in nearly all 
civilized countries. 

It is evident that the agitation in be- 
half of a more flexible currency 
made a lodgment in the higher official 
circles at Washington. It reported 
that the Secretary of the Treasury him- 
self is among the number of those who 
are prepared to take a step in the direc- 


some 


has 


is 


tion of assets currency—a currency 
based upon securities in the control of 
the banks instead of the Government. 
If this rumor proves to be correct, it 
will at once bring on a discussion of 
methods for reaching that result. And 


thus the approaching session is likely 
to be a fruitful one, at least in the way 
of preparing the public mind for 
rency reform. 


cur 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF SPORT. 


Readers of a certain age will remem- 
ber a book (which is still sought by-col- 
lectors in the earliest, and read by chil- 
dren in the latest editions) entitled 
‘Science in Sport Makes Philosophy in 
Earnest.’ In it children are led by a 
series of experiments and observations 
presented as games, to ponder upon the 
laws of the -that is, in the 
nomenclature of a pre-scientifie era, to 
become adepts in “natural philosophy.” 
This feeling, that sport should in some 
fashion serve the cause of philosophy, 
has led the radical golfers of England 
to approach Mr. Balfour on the matter 
of the codification and emendation of 
the rules of that ancient but ill-regulat- 
ed game. As a lifelong golfer and a ree 
ognized philosopher, the Prime Minis 
ter could not fail to give the matter his 


universe 





explicit answer. He appears, in his re- 
ply, as the advocate of individualism 
and the opponent of standardization. He 
writes: 


‘I should view with great apprehension 
the introduction into golf of so great a nov- 
elty as that of the standardization the 
implements to be used by the player. Such 
standardization cannot logically be re- 
stricted to the balls, and it would be a 
pity, I think, to destroy the practically un- 
limited freedom of selection, which, 
all games, belongs, so far as I know, 
to golf.”’ 


of 


alone 


The merriment of Opposition editors 
and non-golfing politicians over Mr. Bal- 
four’s dictum seems misplaced when it 
is remembered that his plea for indi- 
vidualism in his favorite sport falls in 
happily with Herbert Spencer's attack 
upon the general “regimentation” of so- 
ciety, in his latest volume of 
jut, of Mr. Balfour had 
marily in mind the interests of sport. It 
indeed anomalous that man is 
never so bound by rule and custom as 
in his playtime. Nobody may force him 
to conduct his business correspondence 


essays. 
course, pri- 


is a 


in one way rather than another, or to | 


keep a card catalogue rather than an ad- 
dress book; but so soon as he boards a 
yacht, mounts a horse, or handles a ball, 
he comes under a Draconian code which 
the 
implements he uses, and the very clothes 
he wears. Where written rules do 
bind him, a mysterious “good form” 
hampers his natural movements, and in 
many respects he becomes the slave of 
The Virginia 
who lately appeared at the Horse Show 


prescribes his goings and comings, 


not 


his recreations. breeder 
in such housings as he wears on his own 
farm, showed some deficiency in sense 
of the fitting, but he also showed a cour- 
age which his perfectly appointed asso 
ciates in the Show might well envy. 
Probably sport has never been inore 
free from this formalizing tendency than 


society at large. We read in romance 
that the youthful Tristan once landed 
at Cornwall and came upon the end of 


a stag hunt. The nobles were quarter- 


ing the carcass in some barbarous fash- 


ion. Tristan indignantly seized the 
knife and made the division according 
to the ancient rules of venerie, giy- 
ing to each his part, from the chief of 
the hunt to the dogs, and thus good 
hunting customs were introduced into 


Britain. The process constantly repeat 
itself. In 

old-fashioned 
baseball, 


de 


our own day we have see 


“rounders” develop int 


with an elaborate legislat 


co and a body of diplomatic and 


dicial practice which covers every 
of the eligibility, transfer, and even 


sale of players. Football has gone very 


much the same way. Changes in the 
game and charges of false play are dis- 
cussed with conciliar gravity. Even 
polo has renounced the advantages of 
its Oriental (consequently vague) ori 


gins, and the prominent clubs of England 
and America are considering a plan for 


among | 
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abolishing the few dist tions that 
mark the play of the two nations As 
for yachting, the disput: veen Mr. 
| Lawson and the New York Yacht Club 1! 
| still a malodorous me ry la z 
nal instance of the danger hat attend 
| the standardizing of manly sport 
| So far as uniformity is in t int t 
| of the ort itsel ho t $ é person 
| ¥ ll oppose his personal preference to 
the common utility But verv ofts the 
motives that lead to tl idoption of the 
ba the V bat. or the irgzet ire 
by » means disinterested. Frequently 
the profit of a particular dealer rather 
than tl convenience of the player 
guides the choice, while if the standard 
ization of sporting “togs were deeply 
p obed, there can be no doubt that nat 
ural selection would vanish behind the 
bland and pet ter t orism of the 
ti oO! of our generatior 
In fishing hooti nd golf e in- 
dividual mak Lt iin stand 
} against tl Vn vritten LW 
te iim what is spo inlike, and for 
| the rest clothes ( ( ind mins mat 
| ters of deportment—he dos he lists 
In bespeaking th wholesor regu 
| larity for the game of If, M Balfour 
| h wn hims«s ess lan 
| th 1 philosop! He remembers that 
| favorable evolutio pend Ipon th 
rising of favorable iriation and 
| t) in absolute rule of uniformity would 
| first retard and fi y st the volu- 
| na proce Phi 3 true of games, 
| nd it is true of society a irae So, 
| when the formalists fret over new balls 
1 marveiic carryin qu ties and 
! it those two-handed pneumatic en- 
| gines which masquerad i If clubs 
| and eek to reduce tl to rule and 
| mea e—th u | hical, golf 
‘ Oo otherwise will elcom these 
unco ( rivance th gn that in 
| 0 game t least the dividual is free 
| to face unterrified the overt tyranny of 
rules and the mors ibtle oppre m of 
good form.” The golf-links of the land 





individualistic oases in % 


remain 


universal regimentation 


( ‘orrespondence., 


‘LYNCH LAW.’ 


I ; EDITOR OF THB NATION: 
The subject of lynching has a three 
fold inte t—historical tymological, and 
1 } } er to ft t ] at 
! he material al id pllected 
the present writer is so ex ve that 
ly an outlir an be ven h There 
ey oniectu to the or n of 
} term, no one ) vt i holl satis 

In Niles’s Register g 

it was stated that the yf arose 
nany years ago’ in Was gton County, 
Pa., and that the party which held an im- 
; Pt il of a poach proceeded to 
| try him in d orm, choosing one of their 
number, a farmer named Lynch, to be 
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judge” (xliviiil. 402). Nothing further is 
known of this alleged farmer. Lynch law 
is also variously stated to have derived its 
name from James (or Walter) Lynch, Mayor 
(or Warden) of Galway in 1491; from a man 
named Lynch who is said to have been sent 
to America in 1687-88 to suppress piracy, 
from John Lynch, for whom Lynchburg, Va., 
was named, and from Charles Lynch of 
Virginia (a brother of John). Of these, 
the only one whose claims deserve serious 
consideration is Charles Lynch. For a full- 
er and more accurate account of him than 
can elsewhere be found, the reader is re- 
ferred to an article on ‘“‘The Real Judge 
Lynch,” by T. W. Page, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, 1901 (Ixxxviii. 731- 
743). Charles Lynch was born in 1736, he 
was a justice of the peace both before and 
after the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war, in 1780 he illegally fined and impris- 
oned certain Tories, in 1782 an act passed 
the Virginia Assembly holding him and 
others indemnified for suits brought on ac- 
count of such illegal acts (Va. Statutes, xi. 
134-5), and he died in 1796. Unfortunately, 
Professor Page assumes but does not prove 
the connection between Charles Lynch and 
lynch law. Other derivations of the term 
have been suggested. Meanwhile, what are 
the facts in regard to the history of lynch 
law? The following extracts briefly indi- 
cate this history from the earliest known 
appearance of the term down to 1850: 

“In the year 1792, there were many suits on the 
south side of James river, for inflicting Lynch's 
law.” 1817, Judge S. Roane, in W. Wirt’s Life of P. 
Henry (1818), p. 872. Inanote (but whether writ- 
ten by Roane or by Wirt is uncertain) we read : 
“Thirty-nine lashes, inflicted without trial or law, 
on mere suspicion of guilt, which could not be reg- 
ularly proven. This lawiess practice, which, s »me- 
times by the order of a magistrate, sometimes with - 
out, prevailed extensively in the upper counties on 
Janes river, took its name from the gentleman who 
set the first example of it.” 

“Two years ago, a young Yankee, of the name 
of Williams, became the object of a malicious 
prosecution here, ou suspicion of robbing a store, 
Circumstantial evidence of the worst kind only 
could be adduced, and he was, as is common in 
this country, acquitted. The people of the place, 
however, prejudiced against him, as a Yankee, de- 
puted four persons to inform him, that unless he 
quitted the town and state immediately, he should 
receive Lynch's law, that is, a whipping in the 
woods. Hedeparted, with his wife and child, next 
day, on foot; but in the woods, four miles from 


Princeton [Indiana], they were overtaken by 
two men, armed with guns, dogs, and a 
whip, who said they came to whip him, 


unless he would confess and discover to them 
the stolen money, so that they might have 
it. He vainly expostulated with them; but, in 
consideration of his wife's entreaties and cries, 
they remitted his sentence to thirteen lashes, 

This poor fellow was of respectable parents at Ber- 
lin, in the state of New York. He quitted 
thestate, and returning, soon after, to pros cute 
his executioners, died at Evansville, before he had 
effected so desirable an object." 1819, Nov. 20. W. 
Faux, Memorable Days in America (1823), pp. 804, 
805. On Deo. 27 Faux met the widow of Williams 
(p. 826). 

“Among the early settlers there was a way of 
trying causes, which may perhaps be new to you. 
No commentator has taken any notice of Linch's 
Law, which was once the lex loci of the frontiers. 
Its operation was as follows: when a horse thief, 
a counterfeiter, or any other desperate vagabond, 
infested a neighbourhood, evading justice by cun- 
ning, or by a strong arm, or by the number of his 
confederates, the citizens formed themselves into 
8 ‘regulating company,’ a kind of holy brother- 
hood, whose duty was to purge the community of 
its unruly members. Mounted, armed, and com- 
manded by a leader, they proceed¢d to arrest such 





notorious offenders as were deemed fit subjects of 
exemplary justice; their operations were generally 
carried on in the night. Squire Birch, who was 
personated by one of the party, established his 
tribunal under a treein the woods, and the culprit 
was brought before him, tried, and generally con- 
victed; he was then tied to a tree, lashed without 
mercy, and ordered to leave the country within a 
given time, under pain of a sec -nd visitation. .. . 
Whenever a county became strong enough to 
enforce the laws, these high-handed doings ceased 
to be tolerated.”” 1828, Judge J. Hall, Letters from 
the West, pp. 291, 292. 

“*Lynch’s law.’ We have heard, that capt. Slick 
summoned his corps the other night, and obtained 
possession of a man with whose misdeeds they had 
become familiar, carried him to the prairie near 
town, and administered ‘Lynch’s law’ upon him in 
fine style. He received about fifty lashes—and was 
ordered todecamp. The offence consisted in cheat- 
ing at the gambling table.’’ 1838, Oct. 5, Niles’ Reg- 
ister, xlv. 87. This was at St. Louis. 

“He was, therefore, for tying the young Indian 
to a tree and giving him a sound lashing; and was 
quite surprised at the burst of indignation which 
this novel mode of requiting a service drew from 
us. Such, however, is too often the administration 
of law on the frontier, ‘Lynch's law,’ as it Is tech- 
nically termed, in which the plaintiff is apt to be 
witness, jury, judge, and executioner, and the de- 
fendant to be convicted and punished on mere 
presumption.” 1835, W. Irving, Tour on the 
Prairies, pp. 41, 42. 

‘In Natchez, negro criminals only are thus hon- 
oured—a ‘coat of tar and feathers’ being applied 
to those white men who may require some sort of 
discipline not provided by the courts of justice. 
This last summary process of popular justice, or 
more properly excitement, termed ‘ Lynch's law,’ 
I believe from its originator, is too much in vogue 
in this state.’ 1835, J. H. Ingraham, The South- 

West, ii. 185, 186. 

‘* Warwick, the murderer of Mr. Fisk, . was 
tried this week at Fayette [Miss.]. On account of 
some technicalities of the law failing to be ob- 
served, the prisoner was discharged. He had no 
sooner, however, emerged from the court house, 
than he was stripped of his clothing, and a plenti- 
ful coat of tar and feathers applied to him. He 
was afterwards whipped until almost insensible to 
pain; and to restore his feeling senses, we under- 
stand, a large quantity of spirits of turpentine was 
poured upon him, It is said that during 
the execution of judge Lynch’s sentence, the cul- 
prit frequently begged to be shot, but was told 
that such a death was too easy for him,” 1835, Aug. 
8, Niles’ Register, xiviii. 397. 

‘*We mentioned above that P. C. Damewood had 
been discharged ; but no sooner was he out of the 
view of thecourt, than apprehending judge Lynch's 
law, he put outin a hurry. He was pursued and 
caught, and received a very decent flagellation. 

There was some defect in the indictment, 
which the high court of errors and appeals was 
compelled to regard, but which the advocates of 
judge Lynch’s court thought proper to rectify, 
and Mr. Damewood’s back bears evident marks of 
the supremacy of Lynch’s law.”’ 1835, Aug. 22, 
ibid., xlviii. 436. 

“I suppose you have heard of the presentation 
of astout gallows to me, at 23 Brighton Street, 
Boston, by order of Judge Lynch. It was de- 
stroyed by the city authorities. ... The slave 
States continue to be excessively agitated. They 
appear to have organized Vigilance Committees 
and Lynch Clubs in various places.’ 1835, Sept. 
17, W. L. Garrison, in Life (1885), i. 519. Garrison 
refers to the erection before his house of a gallows 
on the night of Sept. 10, bearing ‘‘on the cross 
bar... an inscription, Judge Lynch's Law.”’— 
(Boaton Advertiser, Sept, 12, p. 2/4.) 

‘Our village [Kanawha Salines, W. Va.} was 
thrown into considerable commotion on Friday 
morning last in consequence of the arrival of 
judge Lynch among us. His business was soon 
ascertained, and by his authority four white men 
from Ohio, were soon arrested and tried 
before 12 intelligent persons of our county, for 
endeavoring to persuade several slaves to leave 
their masters, for some free State. These 


congenial spirits of Garrison, Tappan & Co, were 
arrested in the neighborhood of our village, tried, 





condemned, and received the sentence pronounced 
on them by the jury. That is to say, Joe Gill and 
the elder Drake to receive nine and thirty lashes 
each, and leave the county in 24 hours; the younger 
Drake, with Ross, to be discharged for want of 
evidence, but with a promise from them that they 
would also quit the county in 24 hours, The evi- 
dence produced an unanimous verdict on 
the part of the jury, that two should be Lynched 
and the other two excused, provided they would 
leave this part of the country.” 1835, Oct. 3, Niles’ 
Register, xlix. 76, 77. . 

* A tale of terror! We learn from St. Louis 
that... the negro was then secured and com- 
mitted to prison, but . . . he was delivered to the 
mob, who conveyed him to the outskirts of the 
city, placed a chain round his neck and a rope 
round his body, and fastened him to a tree a few 
feet from the ground, when they then placed fire 
round the tree and literally roasted him alive!” 
1836, June 4, ibid., 1. 234. 


This was the famous case, date of April 
28, which the Rev. E. P. Lovejoy censured 
in his Observer, along with Judge Lawless’s 
removing it from the grand jury on the 
ground that the law could take no cogni- 
zance of the acts of a frenzied multitude. 
In consequence, Lovejoy was forced to re- 
move his paper to Alton, IIl., but not before 
the St. Louis mob gutted his printing-oflice. 
His subsequent mobbing to death in Alton 
is well known. 


“On this night it appears that some personal 
friend of Mr. Brux. who had been killed by Giquel, 
in company with several other individuals, feeling 
exasperated at the release of Giquel, and the 
judge who had been the author of it, proceeded to 
the residence of judge BERMuUDEz, with a view lo 
Lynch him, or to inflict some severe punishment 
upon his person.” 1885, Oct. 1, ibid , li. 69. 

** We have been informed that the slave William, 
who murdered his master was taken by a 
party, afew days since, from the sheriff of Hot 
Spring [Ark ], and burned alive! yes, tied up to 
the limb of a tree, a fire built under him, and con- 
sumed in slow and lingering torture!” 1836, Dec. 
81, ibid., li. 275. 

‘* At the same hour when the customary sins of 
theslave-market were being perpetrated, hundreds 
of the little people of Charleston were preparing 
for their childish pleasures, ministers of 
the gospel were agreeing to deprive persons of 
colour of all religious education:.a distant Lynch 
mob was outraging the person of a free and inno- 
cent citizen.” 1838, H. Martineau, Retrosp ct of 
Western Travel, ii. 87. 

“The Lynch law of the present day, as practised 
in the States of the West and South, may be di- 
vided into two different heads: the first is, the ad- 
ministration of it in cases in which the laws of 
the States are considered by the majority as not 
having awarded a punishment adequate, in their 
opinion, to the offence committed; and the other, 
when from excitement the majority will not wait 
for the law to act, but inflict the punishment with 
their own hands.” 1839, F. Marryat, Diary in 
Amesica, iii. 282, 238. 

“Forty years ago, the practice of wreaking pri- 
vate vengeance, or of inflicting summary and ille- 
gal punishment for crimes, actual or pretended, 
which has been glossed over by the name of 
Lynch's Law, was hardly known except in sparse, 
frontier settlements, beyond the reach of courts 
and legal proceedings.”’ 1839, Southern Lit. Mes- 
senger, Vv. 218. 

* Lynchers punished—A good example.—In Yar 
v00, Miss. some time ago, a Mr. Harris, for some 
real or supposed offence, was severely lynched by 
H. W. Dunn, C. W. Bain, and others. He prose- 
cuted those two individuals for the outrage, and 
the case was tried at the late session of the circuit 
court of Yazoo county. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff of $20,000." 1889, June 15, 
Niles’ Register, vi, 256. 

“Lyncaina, A singular act of lynching was per- 
petrated recently at the Oberlin theological instt- 
tute,of Ohio. Someof the members . . . 8@ 
eured the man’s person, gagged and blindfolded 
him, and then inflicted 25 lashes on his bare back 
with a cowhide, They then directed him to leave 
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the town forthwith, without going to his room.” 
1841, Jan. 9, ibid., lix, 804. 

* The citizens of our border country have wit 
nessed these men under the name of regulators 
and moderators, committing in the territory of 
Texas some of the most barbarous cruelties of the 
nineteenth century. We are aware that 
among the more wise and better informed, 
impressions are almost established permanently, 
that Arkansas isa place where no law is 
nized but Lynch lie, and no rights acknowledged 
unless maintained by brute force.” 1841, Nov. 6, 
ibid , lxi. 149, 150. 

“It is reported that the two men named Red 
man, brothers, with five others, were recently ar- 
rested in the vicinity of Davenport, charged with 
the murder of Colonel Davenport 
strong as to their guilt. We have heard rumors 
that Lynch law had been inflicted upon both the 
Redmans since their arrest—that they 
hung.”’ 1845, Oct. 25, ibid., Ixix. 115 

* Yet outrages the most terrible succeed each 
other rapidly :—men are lynched anJ stabbed and 
shot with as little compunction as you would feel 
in spitting a goose! The otherclass .. . 
were then either lynched and warned to leave the 
county in so many days, or else shot if they per- 
sisted in remaining!" 1845, Rev., i. 
121, 122. 

“TI expressed my horror at these transactions, 
observing that Florida, if in so rude and barbarous 
a state, ought not to have been admitted into the 
Union. My companions agreed to this, but said 
they believed the man had fair play on his trial, 
and added, ‘If you were a settler there, and had 
no other law to defend you, you would be glad of 
the protection of @udge Lynch.’” 1846, Sir C. 
Lyell, Second Visit to the U. S., ii. 32. 

‘** The system of ‘ regulators,” and their ever con- 
comitant opponents, the ‘moderators,’ WILL NOT 
bo, and as soon as two regularly organized parties 
are found to exist, it is the part of every wise man 
—who has due regard for his life and peace—to 
move, at any sacrifice.” 1850, American Rev., xi. 
462. 


recog 


Suspicion was 


both were 


American 


From this evidence and from other ma- 
terial in my possession, it appears that the 
original term was ‘‘Lynch’s law’’; that this 
was soon shortened to “Lynch (or lynch) 
law,”’ and then to “lynch’’; that originally 
lynch law was a whipping or other personal 
chastisement; that lynch law originally ob- 
tained only in the border settlements, where 
the administration of justice either was or 
Was supposed to be uncertain; that in the 
early days of lynch law, innocent persons 
were sometimes punished, and suits for 
damages were by no means unknown; that, 
about 1830, writers regarded the practice 
as on the wane and likely soon to disappear 
altogether; that before about 1835 the vic- 
tims of lynch law were generally whites, 
occasionally Indians, but never negroes; 
that soon after 1830 a revival of lynch law 
took place, due to the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, and the practice spread throughout 
the country; that between 1830 and 1840 the 
term lynch underwent a change in meaning, 
and ‘‘to lynch” acquired the sense of to put 
to death; that during the same period ne- 
groes were first lynched; that about 1835 we 
first hear of ‘‘Judge’’ Lynch; and that in re- 
cent years lynching has been confined large- 
ly, but by no means wholly, to negroes in 
the South. and West. It further appears 
that there is a direct historical connectioa 
between the killing of a negro in a hizhly 
civilized community in 1902 and the whip- 
ping of a white man along the frontiers in 
1817. Step by step, the illegal whippings of 
1817 have led to the illegal burnings alive of 
1902. In short, the more civilized the coun- 
try has become, the more brutal has been 
the punishment meted out under lynch law. 

It will be observed that of the 
extracts cited above, there is mention 


in some 


of 


a7 
lynchers under the name of “regulators.” 
Now the words “regulating,” ‘“‘regulation,”’ 
and “regulator” were first employed in this 
country, so far as I am aware, at the time 
when the so-called ‘“‘Regulators” came into 
in the back settlements of the 
Carolinas in 1768. It has been asserted that 
lynch law derived its name from Lynch's 
Creek, S. C., because at that place the prac- 
tice of lynching began. This derivation of 
the term has yet to be proved, but the fol- 
that there at 
that period instances of lynch law, in its 
original meaning of a whipping, and that 


existence 


lowing extracts show were 


the Regulators held a meeting at 
Creek. 


Lynch's 


“CHARLES-TOWN, Sovra Carona, 
July 25 The last Accounts from the Back 
Settlements, say, that the People called the Rea- 
ULATORS were to have a Meeting at Lynch's Creek, 
on last Friday, where it was expected 1200 would 
be assembled.” Aug. 22, Post Boy, 
No. 575, p 2/ 


1768, Roston 
The 
people called regulators have lately severely chas 
tised one Lum, who is come to town; but we have 
not yet learnt the real cause of this severity to 
him."’ 1768, Sept. 26—Oct. 3. Boston Chronicle, No, 
12, i. 381 

“Charlestow1 South-Carolina, August 


* Charlestown, (South-Carolina) Sept. 12 


2. 
16. The 
outrageous opposition lately offered to the civil 
authority near Marr’s Bluff on Pedee river, being 
at present a general subject of conversation, and 
by many attributed to the people called Regula- 
tors it may not be amiss to lay before the public 
That there are two 
parties so Called, and the proceedings of the one is 
frequently confounded with those of the other 

That the first (called the honest party) consists, in 
general, of people of good principles and property, 
who have assembled chiefly about the Cougarees, 
the Ridge, &c. professedly with the view of driv- 
ing all horse thieves, with their harbourers, abet- 
tors and other vagabonds, from amongst thera; 
and that the other (called the rogues party) are a 
gang of banditti, ora numerous collection of out 

cast mullatoes, free all 
horse-thieves, &c. from the borders of Virginia 
and other northern colonies (the very people whom 
the regulators would have expelled the province, 
or brought to justice) and have taken up arms to 
carry on their villainy with impunity. ‘The last 
accounts we have received of both are, that the 
former, on the 11th past 


the following information, viz. 


mustees and negroes, 


took one Charles Sparks 
of infamous character, on Pedee, and order[ed} 
him to receive 500 lashes, and quit the province 
And of the latter, that an armed company of them, 
headed by one Gideon Gibson, on the 25th past, 
near Marr's Bluff, surrounded a constable and 
twelve men, who were sent to bring one of the vil 
lains before a magistrate, and after asmart skir- 
mish, wherein two of the c nstable’s party were 
mortally wounded, and one shot through the 
shoulder, took the rest prisoners, whom he dis- 
charged, after Ordering them 30 lashes each.” 
1768, Oct. 3—10, ibid., No. 43, i. 388, 389. 


Obviously, we here have the thing itself, 
though not our now familiar term; and 
references to lynch law between 1768 and 
1817, under any name, are much to be de- 
sired. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, October 2, 102 


THE SPANISH NEGOTIATIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sin: As I read the correspondence be- 
tween the United States and Spain (Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Dec. 5, 
relating to the period immediately preced- 
ing our latest war, I notice two letters that 
have a the case, 
in your splendid article “At 
History,”’ of July 4, 1901, you 


1898) 


very strong bearing on 
but which 


the 


to 


Jar of 





do not refer. One, dated April 4, 1898, and 





|} coming to regard the foott 


441 


written by Mr. Day to Mr. Woodford, reads 
(omissis omillendis): 

“We have received to-day from the 
Spanish Minister a copy of the manifesto 
of the autonomy gover: It is 
not armistice It simply an in 
vitation to the insurgents to submit 
It need scarcely be pointed out that this 
is a very different thing from an offered 
armistice.” 

The other lette r, written by Seflor Polo 
de Bernabé to Mr. Sherman, reads, in part 
thus: 

nae that her Majesty the Queen Re 
gent has given appropriate inst: ns to 
the genera!-in-chief of the army of Cuba 
to the end that he hall concede an immu 
diate suspension of hostilities for ich a 
time as he shall deem prudential. General 
Blanco reserves to himself le- 


termine the duration and other details.” 


Your conclusion, drawn solely from the 
Queen’s manifesto yf simir mmedi 
ate and unconditional suspension of hos 
tilitte would have bee greatly modified 
had the contents of these two letters, 
formed 4 part of your pren $ But, 
though your conc ‘usion was def V for 
want of some levant | etl ly 
it is the only just n—a ! nm 
not dependent on the infantile technicali 
ties of diplomatic correspondence 


Yet, in justice to those who, without tear 


ful cant, openly advocate aggression, it 
should be admitted that, if by ) 
thinkable chan they can « i the re 
barbarizing”’ reaction of warfare, they will 
in a measure, further evolution by killing 
off those whom they a ise of retar z 
it. The more scrupulous, ho vel who 
are not inclined to be the iveng of 
evolution, ought to be glad that tl t 
sort of men who cheerfull lo ti irty 
work of what they imagine to be g rt 
JOSEPH ID 

Totepo, O., November, 1902 

[The article referred to expressly re 
stricted itself to new matter. The cita 
tions made by our correspondent are 
from documents long before made pub 
lic; and, as he perceives, are in no real 
contradiction of the inferences which 
we drew from the later and suppressed 


dispatches.—-Ep. NaTion.] 


THE FOOTBALL DEBAUCH 
To THE EpItor OF THe NATION: 

Sir: Would it not be well for the seri: 
minded American people who have ideals 
for higher education, to take a moment of 
meditation to ask themselves whether they 
propose, without protest and in despair, to 
permit the colleges and universities of th 
country to continue the annual football de 
bauch? That it is a debauch we need only 
present as testimony the columns of the 
daily press for the past month, including 
the notes on betting. But there are inside 
facts which we may well doubt whether 


many good people who lend their 
to the game are The brutal 
of the game may easily be seen; but the se 


aware of 


cret dishonesty which the excited rival: 


leads to is not perhaps known to many ou 
What 


how presidents of the smaller colleges 


side walls. this rivalry 


college 


@ll eames a8 ac 


vertising adjuncts in the competition of 


student-getting, only those who are on the 
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inside can know. I have myself heard a col- 
lege president appeal to a football team, in 
an assembly of all the students, in terms 
that would lead one to believe that the 
future of the college almost depended on 
winning a certain game. 

Now what all this leads to is a disgrace- 
ful winking at anything to win. It is bad 
enough for thoughtless students to fall into 
the temptation of playing men under false 
names without the knowledge of the college 
authorities—I have known this to be done— 
but the debauch has not stopped at this. 
By the connivance of college authorities 
men are played who have only a fictitious 
connection with the college; and the stu- 
dents of the college know that the college 
authorities aid and abet such action. 

In another college than the one referred 
to above I know the following facts to be 
true. A student was matriculated at 4 
Pp. M. one day to play the next morning, 
when there was no intention on the stu- 
dent’s part of attending the college. He 
has other business. In this same game two 
other players had, by the college rules, ab- 
solutely forfeited their right to play. This 
was known to the students, and yet not a 
member of the faculty was brave enough to 
protest, so intense was the feeling about 
winning the game. I may add that the 
game was won, and mainly through the 
“great work” of the false student matricu- 
lated at 4 Pp. M. on the preceding day. The 
opposing team had consented to accept him 
because they themselves had been guilty of 
an irregularity. 

I have before me a letter received by a 
friend from a correspondent living near an- 
It is proper for me to say 
that the specific instances I cite refer to 
small the larger in- 
stitutions have not the same temptation of 


other college. 


colleges. I suppose 


playing false students. The college to 
which I now refer has hitherto prided 
itself on its high moral tone. Its new 
President has the reputation of being a 


hustler for athletics, and by personal ap- 
secured the return of B. for the 
football season. B. had already made ar- 
rangements to attend a professional school. 
The letter 


“B. did matriculate and take a class or 
two, and will be paid enough for playing to 
wet his outfit for winter, and to take him to 

, and to give his mother a little; and 
she is satisfied provided he does not get 
hurt. He will go to as soon as the 
ball season is over, about the 25th, I be- 
lieve 

“Many are quite disgusted with Dr. ——, 
Say he is doing so much about athletics, 
and letting down the dignity of the univer- 

ity in many ways, just to get a large 
number enro.led, and does not care whether 
they stay or not if he can make it appear 
in the catalogue that the number of stu- 


leonts has Increased under his presidency.” 


peal he 


says: 


Unless 


vate note, 


I am greatly mistaken, this pri- 
of publi- 
cation, will touch many responsive chords. 

in this 
of the 


which had no thought 


communication L have apoken only 
of the football debauch, 
aid nothing of the neglect of work 
caused thereby 


moral side 
I have 
This is another story. 
Very respectfully, MEDIUB. 


November 27, 1902. 
“LATTER-DAY SUPERSTITIONS.” 
TO THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sik: Assuming 
the case, 


what is almost certainly 
that your readers ape misin- 





formed respecting Theosophy, I hope it is 
not presumptuous in one who professes 
information on the subject to say that 
Mrs. Tingley is not a member of the Theo- 
sophical Society established by Mme. Bla- 
vatsky and Col. Olcott, and that she has 
repudiated all connection with it. Further- 
more, by explicitly condemning one of the 
most prominent of Theosophical writers, 
she has thereby implicitly rejected the 
views of all other Theosophical authors of 
to-day. Mrs. Tingley, moreover, is called 
by her followers their “Leader,’’ while the 
members of the Theosophical Society have 
never acknowledged any leader, and to 
them the possibility of leadership is whol- 
ly unintelligible. Theosophical students 
—while, of course, they are entirely indif- 
ferent to the opinion of those who are 
ignorant of their beliefs and pursuits—are 
nevertheless unwilling to be classed, by 
implication, with those who have long 
since seceded from the body known 
throughout the world as the Theosophical 
Society, the sole aim of which—I would 
alone add—is the study, by purely scien- 
tific methods, of the manifestation of the 
Divine Wisdom in the visible and invis- 
ible realms of nature. 
FREDERIC WILLARD PARKE. 

Boston, Mass., November 30, 1902. 


Notes. 





Mr. S. S. Rider announces, in his Provi- 
dence Book Notes, the near completion of 
his ‘History of the Development of a Con- 
stitutional Government in Rhode Island.’ 
This off his hands, he will resume the 13- 
sue of his much-prized Rhode Island His- 
torical Tracts. 

Messrs. Scribner will publish next week 
Gen. De Wet’s vigorous work on ‘The Three 
Years’ War.’ 

Little, Brown & Co. give notice that their 
three-volume trade edition of ‘The Speeches 
and Other Writings of Daniel Webster, 
Hitherto Uncollected,’ goes over till after 
the holidays. Nearer are ‘The Last Days of 
Pekin,’ translated from the French of Pierre 
Loti, by Myrta L. Jones, and ‘First-Hand 
Bits of Stable-Lore,’ by Francis M. Ware, 
finely illustrated. 

In our favorable notice last year of the 
Blashbfields’ ‘Italian Cities’ (Scribners) we 
spoke of this work’s capacity for interleav- 
ing with photographs by tourists whom it 
had served as an uncommonly trustworthy 
unconventional guide-book. Whether acting 
upon this hint or not, the publishers, who 
have purged the plates of some of the typo- 
graphic infelicities pointed out by us, now 
offer the two volumes greatly enhanced in 
beauty and in value by forty-eight full-page 
illustrations from Alinari photographs. The 
selection has been admirably made and is 
remarkably unhackneyed; we cannot recall 
a better in a work of this character. Each 
subject is carefully described in the table. 
Here is a gift-book indeed. 

A presentable one-volume edition of 
Burns’s Poetical Works, annotated by Wil- 
liam Wallace, LL.D (London: Chambers; 
New York: Dutton), is characterized by 
clear type and numerous illustrations from 
paintings, often of Scottish scenery. The 
notes are at the foot of the page. 

John Lane extends his pocket ‘‘Lover’s 
Library” with ‘Love Poems of Herrick,’ 





with the usual delicate colored borders and 
pretty binding. 

A notable example of compression without 
illegibility and of comprehensiveness with- 
out bulk is offered by the latest volume in 
the “Oxford Miniature” series, viz., ‘Aurora 
Leigh, and Other Poems, by Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’ (H. Frowde). The selections 
are from the early poems, together with a 
general miscellany and the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. The Oxford India paper 
enables the 948 pages to occupy no more 
cubic space than 3 inches x 4% x %. There 
are indexes by first lines and by titles. 

While discoursing de minimis, we may 
mention a reprint of Thoreau’s ‘Life with- 
out Principle,’ with Emerson's brief sketch 
of the author, published at the Sign of the 
Hop-pole, Eden Bridge, Kent, Eng. There 
is not much to say of it except that the 
Chiswick Press has done well by the typo- 
graphy of the oblong page. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have been well ad- 
vised in going abroad for an illustrator of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences’ in a new edition. Mr. Charles 
E. Brock’s deft hand has adorned Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s lively chapters amusingly and charac- 
teristically with pen sketches in the letter- 
press, with which they harmonize very suc- 
cessfully. 

Alice Barber Stephens’s designs for Little, 
Brown & Co.’s new edition of Miss Alcott’s 
‘Little Women’ are of a superior order. 
They are elaborate wash-drawings, clever 
in execution, full of detail, with a feminine 
mastery of female costume and a happy re- 
gard to the fashion of the day of the “‘little 
women.” Each has a full page to itself, if 
we except the vignette of the title-page. 
Few classics are so well treated. 

Messrs. Wainwright and Palmer’s ‘Har- 
vard Alphabet’ (Cambridge: Harvard Co- 
operative Society), is a favorable sample 
of the college humor that has sustained the 
Lampoon for so many years. The verse is 
bright, and the illustrations (by two un- 
named designers) make a good.match. It 
should be said that much of the jingle 
is collegiate rather than Havardiensian, so 
that at other institutions this handsome- 
ly made volume is capable of finding fa- 
vor. Yale, we are sure, would take kind- 
ly to the letter G: 

“G what a Game! 
Why the deuce can’t we score? 


It is always the same, 
Hully Gee! what a game! 


The half-backs are lame 
And the line men are sore. 
Gee! what a game! 
Why the deuce can't we score?”’ 
With the letter H, embodying an old Jo, 
the case might be different. 

‘Recollections of Dublin Castle and of 
Dublin Society, by a Native’ (Brentano’s) 
is amusingly written, evidently by one who 
has had experience of Dublin life in the 
fifties and sixties. Perusal will bring up 
many recollections, both sweet and bitter, 
to those who have lived in the metropolis 
of Ireland within the period treated. The 
book is, however, more than less of a 
caricature, and is as likely to be accepta- 
ble to thoughtful Irishmen as must be 
‘“nigger’’ literature to persons of the col- 
ored race. The burlesque portraiture of the 
Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth), one of 
the best of noblemen, is peculiarly un- 
gracious. Books such as this and ‘Ireland 


Sixty Years Ago,’ which appeared in the 
concerning 


forties, are seldom written 
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phases of life among people who have the 
power to compel respect. 

It is pleasant to welcome a genealogy 
in which moderate size and sufficient ful- 
ness are so well joined as in the ‘Descen- 
dants of Richard Everett of Dedham, 
Mass.,’ by the late Edward F. Everett of 
Cambridge (Boston: T. R. Marvin & Son). 
The family is not a very large one, and 
cannot be said to have been always promi- 
nent in the whole length of the annals of 
New England. In the last century, how- 
ever, it had its full share of honor in the 
persons of the Rev. Oliver Everett and his 
gifted sons, Alexander H. and Edward, and 
grandson, William Everett; Horace Everett 
of Vermont; the Rev. Dr. Charles C. Ever- 
ett of Harvard, and David Everett, author 
of ‘“‘You’d scarce expect one of my age.” 
The notices of all of these, while short as 
biographies, may perhaps be described as 
models for their place in a book of family 
genealogy. There are several portraits in 
the volume, among them two of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, one of the Hon. Horace 
Everett, which might almost be taken for 
a head of Rembrandt, and one of the au- 
thor, Edward F. Everett, which, in the 
opinion of a classmate, is a wonderfully 
good likeness. The volume declares itself 
to be “privately printed,’’ yet appears to be 
offered for sale. It comes to us by way ofthe 
above firm, but we understand that appli- 
eation for copies should be made to Mrs. 
Edward F. Everett, Cambridge, Mass. 

Seventeen years ago we spoke of a work 
by Dr. Douglas Graham as ‘“‘a valuable pro- 
fessional book for which, and for the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted, we venture to 
predict distinguished success. But it will 
come slowly.” The third edition of his 
‘Treatise on Massage’ (Lippincott), illus- 
trated and much enlarged, is evidence of 
this success. The treatise is a capital dem- 
onstration of the value of external treat- 
ment in many and serious conditions, and 
its considerable claims do not transcend 
the truth. One might wish the style more 
dignified at times; but facts are better than 
style, and these are perfectly satisfactory. 
We are glad to commend it again to our 
medical readers and to intelligent laymen. 

The D. Van Nostrand Co. bring out an 
eighth edition, ‘‘carefully revised and en- 
larged,’”’ of Mackrow’s well-known and indis- 
pensable ‘Naval Architects’ and Ship-build- 
ers’ Pocket-Book.’ More recent examples 
of ships might be cited than the obsolete 
Agincourt, Bellerophon, ete., while the per- 


sistent misspelling ‘‘Mesaure’’ (p. 615) 
suggests that the revision might be still 
mcre ‘“careful.’”’ 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler’s ‘How to Make 


Rugs’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is an earn- 
est plea for the resuscitation of the hand- 
loom of our foremothers, put to the 
of producing rag, cotton, and woollen rugs 
and portiéres. She appeals for workers to 
the farmer’s family and rural communities, 
and incidentally to any ‘‘kind and culti- 
vated” folk who can act as go-betweens for 
the country supply of the loom and the city 
demand. The book is a practical one of 
direction as to details of coloring and weav- 
ing, with the true artistic feeling one would 
expect from the writer. May the ideas of 
such women as Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Al- 
bee bear abundant fruit in our machine- 
carpeted land! ‘ 

Of Mr. H. W. Macdonald’s essay entitled 
‘Electric Waves’ (Cambridge, Eng.: Univer- 


use 





New York: Macmillan) we can 
only say here that it constitutes a highly 
important contribution to the mathematical 
theory of electricity, going down to the 
very bottom of the subject, and putting it 
in a much clearer light for the mathema- 
tician. 
Part IX. 
excellent 


= 
| sity Press; 


of ‘The Georgian Period,’ the 
publication of the American 
Architect and Building News Co., is at 
hand. In this number much attention ts 
given to the neighborhood of Charleston, 
S. C. The text and plates may be consid- 
ered as being in continuation of Part X., 
forming with it a study of the very inter- 
esting and characteristic ‘Old Colonial” 
architecture of the Sea Island district and 
of the upper country which depends upon 
it. Since the days when the exigencies of 
elvil carried some of us to the sea- 
coast thereabouts, there has been little oc- 
easion to the somewhat out-of-the- 
way villages and places of summer resort 
in which these admirable houses and al- 
most equally interesting churches are to 
be found. But the city of Charleston itself 
furnishes St. Michael’s Church,-to which 
several plates are given, and St. Philip's 
Church, which is almost fully illus- 
trated. There are also the unique and 
attractive village church at Santee and 
some admirable tombs, of the kind which 
were built on the plantation for the inhu- 
mation of successive generations, like the 
very well known instance at Mount Ver- 
non. The text is furnished by C. R. S. 
Horton, E. Eldon and Olive F. 
Gunby. 

The same firm announces ‘The Seats of 
the Colonists and Other Furnishings.’ The 
idea once entertained of including colonial 
furniture in ‘The Georgian Period’ has, it 
seems, been definitively abandoned; and 
the work just named will be undertaken if 
the subscriptions are sufficiently numerous. 
The cost of it is to be $20. Horace C. 
Dunham of Boston and W. Galsworthy 
Davy, a well-known English compiler of 
archzological books, will furnish measured 
drawings and photographs, and the book 
promises to be of very great interest and 
value. 

Adelaide Keen’s ‘With a Saucepan Over 
the Sea’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) isa 
compilation noticeable for wise selection 
and judicious condensation. Like many of 
its predecessors, however, its use will be 
confined to those who have more than ele- 
mentary knowledge of cookery. The pro- 
fessional domestic cook, we fear, can hardly 
be induced to read it and follow faithfully 
its directions and suggestions. Nothing 
but praise can be bestowed upon this epi- 
tome of the more savory and piquant culi- 
nary concoctions of the various European 
nationalities. The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon the discrimination which 
leads her to include in her list garlic sauce 
(Provence). Unfortunately, she gives the 
formula in terms so general that it will not 
be intelligible to more than one in a thous- 
and into whose hands the book may fall. 
The making of this sauce involves a great 
deal more than she indicates in the recipe. 
It is observable in almost all cooking com- 
pilations issued in this country that a 
ligison made of beaten yolks of eggs to 
combine or amalgamate the ingredients of 
a@ soup or sauce ig rarely mentioned, 
whereas abroad this amalgam is strenuously 
insisted upon. In the recipe for garlic sauce, 


war 


visit 


as 


Deane, 











Miss Keen makes no mention of this imp« 
factor 

The sixteenth volume of the ‘Collections 
of the Wisconsin Historical just 
issued, is eminently a source book of know!l- 
edge regarding Wisconsin under the French 
régime from 1634 to 1727. The editor. Secre 
tary Thwaites, has here compactly 
multitudinous historic materials in part 
known only to himself, or not before trans 


tant 
th 


Society,’ 


stored 


lated, or accessible only in the archives of 
Canada or France. The work is distinctly an- 
nalistic,having topics ranged under more than 
a hundred dates. The seventy-three volumes 
of ‘Jesuit Relations,’ edited by Mr. Thwaltes, 
and as many more other works, are laid 
under contribution, so that many subjects 
imperfectly treated 
the Society onward from 1855 are elucidated. 


in former volumes of 


The rise and progress of fur trade and mis- 


sions, which walked hand in hand, are 
cleared of many obscurities Indians are 
shown im puris naturalibus, just as they 
were when first encountered by whites 


The difficulty or impossibility of benevo- 
lent assimilation between fur and 
natives is strikingly illustrated, each prov- 
ing a curse to the other; 


traders 


the one becoming 


a hard master and the other a refractory 
slave. The corruption among French of- 
ficials is a startling object-lesion that tIr- 


responsible power will be abused so long 
as man is man. A mission was established 
near the head of Lake Superior in 1660; how 
much had then in 
In 1701 
copper ore were mined on Blue Earth River, 
This history will doubly read, thanks 
to thirty-five pages of index by Miss Blair, 
who, by her wonderful labor in that 
for the ‘Jesuit Relations,’ has won national 


been done Massachu- 


setts? more than 30,000 pounds of 


be 


line 


laurels. Every page makes referencts we 
are eager to trace. 
The National Geographic Magazine for No 


vember controverts the prevailing impres- 


sion that Lake Erie is getting lower. The 
contrary is true, according to Prof. E, L 
Mosely, who asserts that “the slow tilting 
of the earth’s crust in the Great Lake re- 
gion’ is deepening the lake. The evidence 
on which he relies is mainly the existence 
of submerged stumps and stalagmites, the 
formation of marshes, the conversion of 
peninsulas into islands, and of islands into 


reefs. “‘At many places in northern Ohio 
roads and houses have been moved ith 
on account of the encroachment of the wa 
ter. Many orchards have fallen into t 

lake. The same is true of the Canadian 
shore. Nowhere is there any building up 
at all comparable with the amount of land 
lost. Since 1809, when the first surv was 
made, more than 600 acres have been lost 
in Erie County along the lake and in the 
eastern part of Sandusky Bay, while the 
enlargement of the western part of the 
bay probably amounts to several square 
miles.’ Considering its source, the artich 
on the course of the retail coal trade by 
the Chief of Division of Mineral Resources 


is distinctly disappointing as a mitribs 
tion to our knowledge of a 
importance. From a brief account of 
work of the Signal Corps for the t fiacal 
year it appears that the telegraph system 
in the Philippines was increased by 
miles, making the 6,434 miles. Ia 
Alaska, 1,121 miles of land lines and sub- 
marine cables have been there 
were turned over to the Cuban Government 
3,500 miles of wire and equipment which 


ubje ct of great 
the 


la 


2,600 


total 


laid, and 
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had been put in during the American oc- 
cupation. 

In the Geographical Journal for November 
the Rev. George Grenfell describes the up- 
per Congo as a waterway, its currents, 
floods, and the various obstacles to nav- 
igation. There is now on the river a fleet 
of more than a hundred steamers of all 
sizes, “from small launches up to crafts 
carrying between 200 and 300 tons.’”’ This 
is the growth of twenty-one years, the 
first steamer having been launched in No- 
vember, 1881. It would be greater but for 
the difficulty of obtaining food. ‘‘After 
leaving the Pool, nothing or next to no- 
thing is to be obtained for the first 180 
miles. After carefully counting the 
houses in the villages on the banks of the 
river, and allowing a very full average 
for the inhabitants of each house, it is per- 
fectly clear that there are not more than 
125,000 people in the villages and towns 
along the 980 miles of waterway.’”’ Though 
the author makes no comment on this fact, 
it would seem to be a strong confirmation 
of the charge that the Belgian method of 
treating the natives tends to depopulate 
the Free State. Major Rycroft, in telling 
of a trip along the Mediterranean coast of 
Egypt, calls attention to the archeological 
interest of the journey, as everywhere west 
of Alexandria ‘‘one comes across the well- 
preserved foundations of ancient towns, 
which should well repay careful investiga- 
Prof. E. Suess discusses the prob- 


lems offered by hot 


tion.”’ 
springs and volcanic 
phenomena, especially the 
“whether the water of boiling springs is 


question, 


vadous [that is, of superficial origin] or 
hypogene.’’ Other articles are a sketch 
of Capt. Sverdrup’s explorations in the 
Arctic, by Sir Clements Markham, and a 


visit to the Hoggar Twaregs by W. J. Hard- 
ing King. 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number _ ten, 
contains a summary, by Dr. G. Sehott, of 
recent observations in respect to the dis- 
tribution of the surface salinity of the 
oceans. From the accompanying chart it 


appears that in the Atlantic there are two 
large areas, north and south of the equa- 
tor, with a very high percentage of salin- 


ity, but in the Pacific there is one com- 
paratively small area with a like per- 
centage south of the equator. W. Staven- 
hagen sketches the history and present 


condition of cartography in Russia, and the 
editor, Dr. Supan, up the scientific 
results of the German and English antarctic 


sums 


expeditions so far as they have been re- 
ceived, 

The 
follow good 


of McClure’s 
examples in 


publishers Magazine 


issuing a Com- 
plete Index from June, 1893, to April, 1902, 
inclusive, 
it fills 
umns. 

Prof. W. BE. Mead of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., solicits answers to in- 
quiries concerning “two distinct ideals of 
teaching composition” In schools as stated 


Authors and subjects together, 


twenty-nine pages in double col- 


in Circular No. 8 put forth by the Ped- 
agogical Section of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Those who may 


be desirous to aid in the Investigation, 
which has a practical end, should send for 
this circular as soon as possible, 

‘The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 


for 1903' (San Francisco: Paul Elder & 


Morgan Shepard) is well named. The divi- 





sion of parts between Oliver Herford, Ethel 
Watts Mumford, and Addison Mitzner is not 
wholly revealed. The calendar is in book 
form, and each monthly subdivision bears 
a perverted motto, like ‘“‘Fools rush in—and 
win, where angels fear to tread.”” Red bor- 
ders and red designs give a lurid attrac- 
tiveness to the cynicism. 


~-Henry Loomis Nelson writes of ‘The 
So-called Steel Trust’ in the December 
Century, continuing that magazine’s series 
of articles on the great business combina- 
tions of the present industrial era. Mr. 
Nelson is rigidly expository, not argumen- 
tative. Indeed, he has fought so shy of 
the argumentative phases of the subject 
that one feels some defect in the exposi- 
tion. For the future he ventures only the 
conditional prophecy that “if the theory of 
the United States Steel Corporation is vin- 
dicated by the test of time, a great ad- 
vance will have been made by it in the 
industrial world, which will inure to the 
welfare of labor and to the benefit of the 
consumer, as well as to the profit of those 
who have made the venture.” The reader 
may add for himself the obvious conclu- 
sion from the facts presented, that such a 
universally beneficent outcome of the Trust 
movement must depend upon the ability of 
the people, through the national Govern- 
ment, to impose, and the readiness of the 
combinations in good faith to accept, such 
legal regulation of the movement as will 
hold in check the temptation to extortion 
which great financial power always tends 
to excite; and will give due assurance 
against the domination of Government 
agencies by corporate influences. Prof. W. 
T. Hewett of Cornell University contri- 
butes a very interesting and appreciative 
sketch of the work of F. W. Robertson, 
pointing out with keen perception the rea- 
sons -why his influence must surpass in 
depth and permanency that of such men as 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Newman, Liddon, Caird 
and others, who attracted much wider at- 
tention in their time. Weir Mitchell makes 
a brief study of some seven hundred ex- 
amples of personal heroism displayed in 
the attempt to save others from bodily 
harm. The instances were collected dur- 
ing a period of ten months by a clipping 
agency, as the result of a discussion over 
the question whether the civilized world 
is improving in the quality of altruism. 
Plenty of altruism in specific cases is de- 
veloped, but the results are admitted to 
throw little light on the original ques- 
tion. It would be interesting to have Dr. 
Mitchell discuss the fact that these dis- 
plays of altruism in great peril are often 
by men whose everyday life is, to outward 
appearances, altogether selfish. 


—Richard Harding Davis opens’ the 
Christmas WScribner’s with an article on 
“The Gentle Art of Bull-fighting.’’ With 
the eye chiefly upon the profuse illustra- 
tions, one might well question the ethical 
utility of such matter in an American fam- 
ily magazine, but the text puts very effec- 
tively the essential brutality and cowardice 
of bull-baiting, its utter lack of that even- 
ness of chances as between the two sides to 
the contest which is the foundation of all 
true sport, as we.l] as its spectacular bril- 
liancy and its power to appeal to a morbid 
taste for the sensational. Mrs. Lucy Derby 
Fuller contributes a few letters from Rich- 





ard D. Blackmore, which she received at 
various dates from 1879 to the year of his 
death. Among the items of personal inter- 
est to be gleaned from them are his strong 
repugnance to photographic celebrity, his 
distrust of his own power as a judge of lit- 
erature, his keen appreciation of the 
American interest in his books, and his 
love for the poetry of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. The Editor moralizes upon the vast 
expansion of American wealth during the 
present generation, but without any definite 
conclusions. In “The Field of Art’? Will 
H. Low mildly deprecates the announced 
intention of Columbia University to estab- 
lish a department to include practical in- 
struction in painting and sculpture. Aside 
from the features mentioned, and two short 
poems, the number is given up to fiction. 


—The December Harper’s is devoted 
chiefly to fiction and poetry in recognition 
of the Christmas season. Distinctively 
Christmas stories, however, are noticeable 
only by their absence. Margaret Deland 
draws upon the Old Chester folk for an 
excellent story, and shows that the re- 
sources of Dr. Lavender had by no means 
been exhausted by former efforts. Among 
the more serious contents of the number 
the first place belongs, without contest, to 
Mr. Swinburne’s article on Goneril and Re- 
gan. His well-known tendency to superla- 
tives is used without restraint. The one 
tragedy of ‘‘King Lear,’’ he says, would 
prove its author the greatest poet that ever 
lived as clearly as does his entire work. 
The Hebrew prophets and the author of 
Job may surpass him in imaginative sub- 
limity and passion, but are quite incom- 
parably inferior in imaginative intelli- 
gence. Sophocles is his peer in nobility, 
beauty, and kindliness, “but the gentle 
Shakespeare could see farther and higher 
and wider and deeper at a glance than ever 
could the gentle Sophocles.” Aristophanes, 
with all his infinitely joyous wit and in- 
finitely inexhaustible humor, can set nothing 
against Falstaff or the Fool. All this from 
the first column; but it fairly represents 
any page of the four. In connection with 
Sophocles, Mr. Swinburne remarks that 
“Antigone herself—and with Antigone alone 
can we imagine the meeting of Cordelia in 
the heaven of heavens—is not so divinely 
human as Cordelia.”’ This rather strikingly 
recalls two lines of Carducci’s in his stan- 
zas “Beside Shelley’s Urn,” a sort of 
trionfo, passing in review in pairs the in- 
habitants of ‘“Fancy’s resplendently lovely 
sea-girt island’: 

“La pia Cordelia chiama—Deh, candida Antigone, 

vente greca sorella! Cantiam la pace a i 

padri,’’ 

John D. Champlin, jr., gives us the “True 
Captain Kidd,” stripping the pirate hero 
of much of the wickedness that has made 
him popular. Booth Tarkington puts in a 
spirited plea for the Middle West against 
a certain condenscension in Hasterners, and 
the Easy Chair drops literary criticism for 
a moralizing ramble over the grounds of a 
typical county fair. 


—The visit of the Emperor William to 
his uncle at Sandringham has brought with 
it a visit to Oxford which will doubtless 
do much toward shaping the policy adopted 
at Berlin as to Rhodes scholars. Dr. Q@. 
R. Parkin, appointed by the Rhodes Trus- 
tees to frame a scheme for the appoint- 
ment of the American and Colonial schol- 
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ars contemplated in the Rhodes will, has 
no sooner left Oxford than he is succeeded 
by two representatives of the German Em- 
peror, bent upon a similar errand, and as- 
sisted by the experience already accumu- 
lated by Dr. Parkin’s uncommonly success- 
ful plan for feeling the pulse of Oxford 
upon the general question of Rhodes 
scholarships and Rhodes scholars. Messrs. 
Kielhorn and Schmidt have, as Dr. Parkin 
had done before them, drawn up a list of 
questions which they have addressed to 
the several Oxford colleges. One the 
plans under consideration seems to be the 
appointing of young men fresh from the 
German secondary schools. These 
would go to Oxford for a year, 
be counted as a part of their university ca- 


of 


youths 
which would 


reer in much the same way as if it had 
been spent at a German university. The 
great argument in favor of this plan seems 
to be that a number of young Germans 
are in the habit even now of resorting to 
Oxford for a year. Against it is the con- 
sideration that the schoolboy age is one 


which is too impressionable; youths at this 
stage might English 
ways too much or to detest them unreason- 
ably. 


easily learn to love 


NEW EDITIONS OF POE. 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Edited by James A. Harrison. 17 volumes. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1902. 


The Complete Works of Fdgar 
With a critical 


{ilan Poe 


introduction by Charles 


F. Richardson. 10 volumes. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. 1902. 

At last Poe has come into his own. His 
text was long the most neglected in our 


native literature; it is now, if not the best, 


certainly the most edited of all. Our 
classics cannot be too often issued, and 
both these new editions have, each in its 


own way, novel points of excellence un- 
shared by others. The coincidence of their 
publication strongly emphasizes the estab- 
lished place of Poe in our standard litera- 
ture, and the care with which his fame is 
cherished. The Virginia edition is, indeed, 
an old-fashioned labor of love, the work of 
three gentlemen of the University of Vir- 
ginia where Poe was educated, and sets 
him forth with local pride as a Virginia 
product. The more sumptuous ‘Arnheim 
Edition’”’ of Messrs. Putnam, introduced by 
Professor Richardson of Dartmouth College, 
presents Poe exclusively as a ‘“‘world-au- 
thor.” In other respects, the two editions 
are also opposed; and, if the former re- 
ceives greater attention here, it is because 
of its unusual claims. The ‘‘Arnheim”’ is a 
careful standard reprint, in 
and is content to take its 
others. The Virginia editors are of 
ferent mind. They endeavor to reconsti- 
tute the text; they claim that they 
have freed it from the corruptions of other 
editors, and that it is now presented in its 
original integrity for the first time. Such 
a claim—the question being what is the 
standard text of one of our most distin- 
guished authors—deserves scrutiny. 

The first point made by the Virginia 
editors (and it is often reiterated) is, that 
they have gone to the original sources. A 
hasty reader might get the impression that 
they only had done so. Griswold, of course, 
had the original sources, as Poe’s executor, 


substance, 
with 


place 
a 





in his edition. It is not the fact of going 
to the sources that counts, but rather the 
use one makes of them. Griswold attempt- 
ed no more than a fairly good reprint of 
what seemed permanent or interesting in 
the miscellaneous papers of a writer, lately 
dead, whose place in literature was still to 
be judged. The edition so made served its 
purpose until, with the increase of Poe's 
fame and the lapse of time, something more 
seemed due him. Stedman and Woodberry 
then gave a new edition; they went 
original rearranged the 

modernized the mode of printing as regards 
spelling, punctuation correct- 
ons, for- 
a word, 


sources, matter, 
and so forth, 
in dates, 
the 


ed errors names, 
like, and, in 
established as any author de- 
sires of his own works. This was, in fact, 
There 
namely, 


quotat 


eign terms, and 


a text such 
another way 
to repro- 
This the 
They have 
in 


a critical edition is 
of the 


duce them in their original state. 


editing sources 
Virginia editors have adopted 
retained the 
Poe’s writings appeared, in all the details 
of the printing, and have corrected errors 
only in the most necessary cases, and then 
with notice to the reader. It is a facsimile 
method of editing. Either method has ad- 
vantages of its own, and both have been ap- 
plied to many great authors; but, in gen- 
eral, the former is the best for the general 
public; the latter is the most useful to the 
special literary student. With this general 
statement the the edit- 
ing, and with the remark that the arrange- 
ment is chronological, by divisions, the re- 
sults may best be illustrated by taking the 


contemporary form which 


as to character of 


parts separately, and examining them with 
regard to the three prime virtues of editing 
—fulness, accuracy, and authority. 

In the and 
the 
differ in any material point from that gen- 
erally 


“Tales” “Poems” there is no 


new matter, and verbal text does not 


rece such variations as there 


ived, 


are being in the nature of very minor cor- 


rections, The original sources, printed and 
manuscript, the used by other 
except that the first publication of 
“The Angel of the Odd” in the 
Magazine has been found and collated 


are same 
editors, 
Columbian 
The 
identification had been previously made by 
the late W. M. Further research 
by the editors might not have been fruit- 


less, 


Griswold 
however; for example, the first pub- 
of “‘The the of 
which Griswold has been the only authority, 
was in Arthur's January, 1846, 
and an earlier text of ““Mystification”’ than 
any collated may.be found in the American 
Monthly for June, 1837. The novel feature 
of the edition, under “Tales” and “Poems,” 
is a variorum, the of the 
text in the different forms published by Poe 
As is well known, Poe was accustomed to 
revise his work of all sorts, and print it 
over again whenever he had a chance. The 
and 
this 
this 
Woodberry had already done the 
same thing for the “Poems,” but the ex- 
of this method the “Tales” is 
the most peculiar and valuable trait of the 
Virginia edition. 


lication Sphinx,” for text 


Magazine, 


showing state 


extent of this revision is remarkable, 
the illustration now afforded of it by 
laborious compilation is complete for 
section 


tension to 


To confine attention to the ‘Poems,” 
“The Raven’ may be regarded as a fair 
example by which to test the accuracy of 


the collation. “The Raven"? was issued by 


Poe in the American Whig Review, corrected 


| 
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for so much of Poe’s work as he included in the Broadway Journal, and revised in the 


edition of 1845; it now is given either in a 
fourth form, that of Griswold, or a fifth. 
that of the Lorimer-Grah copy (origin 
ally Griswold’s) of the 1845 edition. with 
MS. corrections by Po Tt a t five 
distinct forms of the poen If the varforum 
of the Virginia edito ired with 
these, the following results appear. In t} 
account of the f t aiding 
mortals and something. ar: +} 0 
not occur; in that of th t} ime 
readings are recorded, but do not a 
Variant in stanza x 5 is omitted, and a 
misprint, vied for tri ! Id 1 noted 
there 1ccount of the third form: there 
no a nt of the fourth form, except a 
refe ' é I to ; , t he int o the 
fir ind t n i neor t; the 
fifth form on ido 1 in the text 
The edite } r,ana nt of the 
forn t NSouthe Literar Messenger. 
which is verbally the ime as that in the 
Whig Review, but 4 in | yn. In 
describing t} adir give 
in xi. the B / srnal reading 
by mistake, an ! t i (as a » in 
the Broadway Jo ol fe th ame 
place) addu 1 Vv ition where none ex- 
ists 
Tr raven j i ! ! and 
ma here a pr t ¢ It ia 
t gy ot ltt 
is a peculiarly lof I 
of the ed wW , ¢ 
t l ! 
t A Fi ‘ ma l t i 
p gz, in ¢ I I ! 
Vise t ! »t ALA f 1831 
lines 26-30, are omitted; in ‘“‘Israfe 1s 
viii. 4, so for as; in “The Ci of Sin” (mi 
printe 1 Nea) LSS x | 3 
from 1831 is not rt I late of To 
One in Parad i (iodey 3 t dts 
1834 Misprints ar I I throughout 
the 1 ‘ on in 1 of text, The 
\ ley of | ti ] “ three for ther 
n I Ne cor Apart from the 
matters of d we hat the 
vin read f the | Iphia papers 
are entire ly ted ve] i these of 
the Wiln I ri ind of e mat! 
ript f mi of the to M Shew 
To t ta sha 
t} the editor é t 1 of wh 
they }t list | sf is! 
for their auth labe P 
his service we 1 th is te ting, they 
might well | TI I grea 
ly iners d the bulk of tl ection, parity 
by including reviews hitherto thought too 
valueless to be | ! irtliy by | 
ng the earlier form f er cr ul writ 
j in addition to th i I TI method 
foll 1 n fa th ’ in tf 
“Tales” and ‘“Poen only, instead o 
giving the varia n the gin 
article are reprinted It is bet t 
th should he rey I ! 
planation, than that I 4 f I 
should be lost Th ‘ 4 
ally surprising, owing to P S 
habit of using h old mat al ¢ r aga 
For example, a long review of H Boor 
of Gems,’ from the Southern Literary M 
senger,” August, 1836, was repr od, very 
slightly revised, in the Broadway Journal 
1845; the editors, therefore, give it twice 
once In volume ix. 91 as “early critic 
and again in volume xii. 139 as “later crit 
cism."" Some passages will be thus found 
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in at least three places. In these ways 
the amount of critical matter is enlarged by 
the reprinting of earlier forms of papers 
which have hitherto been taken only in their 
final forms, and by reviving a considerable 
portion of transitory and inferior criticism 
mainly from Poe’s youthful period. The 
section ‘‘Marginalia’’ is much swelled in 
this way. In respect to fulness, neverthe- 
less, nothing previously unknown has been 
found, nor is all that is known included. 

The critical section, however, raises a 
much more important question than that of 
completeness—the question of the author- 
ity of Griswold’s text in those portions 
where it differs from the magazine publi- 
cation by Poe in his lifetime. The Vir- 
ginia editors challenge it, and assail Gris- 
wold’s character after the old manner of 
Poe’s apologists. The subject is brought 
to a head in the text of the ‘Literati.’ In 
the ‘‘Editor’s Preface’”’ the chief editor says, 
without qualification: “Of the original 
thirty-eight papers printed by Poe, five 
found in the current editions are Griswold’s 
substitutes for Poe’s original articles. We 
have rejected the spurious papers and put 
Poe’s back in theirplaces.”’ The italics are 
his own. In the special ‘Introduction’ to 
the ‘Literati,’ he adds: ‘ ‘The Literati of 
New York City,’ now for the first time 
printed under its own title, just as Poe wrote 
it, was ‘edited’ by Griswold, who substitut- 
ed for Poe’s papers on Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, Mary E. Hewitt, James Lawson, C. F. 
Briggs and Mrs. F. S. Osgood, other papers 
in the Poe manner. These Griswold ver- 
sions will be found in the Appendix.’’ The 
charge is grave, and should not have been 
lightly made. It is that Griswold, being 
Poe's literary executor, tampered with the 
text, and “substituted,” in fact, ‘‘spurious’’ 
papers ‘“‘in the Poe manner’”’ for Poe’s owu 
articles in these five cases; and elsewhere 
the position taken is that Griswold, unsup- 
ported by an independent text, is untrust- 
worthy. Let us take the case of the paper 
on Mrs. F. 8. Osgood. Griswold’s text is 
printed in the Appendix (vol. xv, 271). 
If the reader will turn to volume xiii, 176, 
under the head of ‘Later Criticism,’ he 
will find a paper on Mrs. Osgood published 
under Poe’s name during his life in the 
Southern Literary Messenger for August, 
1849, and hence here included. It is identi- 
cal with Griswold’s paper, except for some 
slight variation in the extent of the quota- 
tions from Mrs. Osgood’s poems, and also 
for the omission of some five lines at the 
In other words, the paper on Mrs. 
Osgood, described as ‘‘spurious,”’ and writ- 
ten “‘In the Poe manner,” is also printed as 
Poe's undoubted work. It is hardly credi- 
ble that so stupid a blunder should have 
been made, especially when the editor was 
attacking the character of one of his prede- 
cessors; but there the two articles stare the 
reader in the face. 

“We have carefully disentangled what 
might well be called the snarl of the ‘Lite- 
rati,’"’ says the editor, and this is the way 


end, 


he began to do it. What is ‘the snarl of 
the ‘Literati'’’?) The truth about it is as 
follows: Poe contributed a series of pa- 
pers, with this title, to Godey’s in 1846. At 


a laier time he formed a plan of gathering 
his critical writings on American authors 
into a book, and, as usual, he rewrote and 
the whole, using his old ma- 
The work was advertised to ap- 
pear in the spring of 1847, but it was never 


rearranged 
erial. 





published. The manuscript of this work, 
with some parts missing, was found among 
the Griswold papers. The way in which 
Poe used it may be readily  illus- 
trated. The present writer has be- 
fore him pp. 79, 80 of the MS. which 
contain a revised version of the pa- 
per on Laughton Osborn in the ‘Literati.’ 
Poe used a portion of this to make his in- 
troduction to his review of Lowell’s ‘‘Fable 
for Critics’ in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger for March, 1849. The rest has never 
been printed. In the last-mentioned maga- 
zine for October, 1850, appeared ‘‘Poe on 
Headley and Channing,’’ announced as ‘‘from 
advance sheets of ‘The Literati,’ a work in 
press by the late Edgar A. Poe.’”’” The ex- 
istence of the work in question, then, name- 
ly, a revised ‘Literati,’ is clear; and from 
its pages Poe’s later critical magazine 
writings were extracted. He was merely 
following his usual method when he sent 
the paper on Mrs. Osgood to the Messenger 
in 1849. From this same source, there can 
be no doubt Griswold obtained the half- 
dozen critical papers not previously pub- 
lished, as well as the four other “substi- 
tuted’ papers of the ‘Literati,’ and also 
the rearrangement of the papers on Haw- 
thorne and other writers at which the Vir- 
ginia editors are so indignant. 

“Griswold,” Professor Harrison says, 
“has taken the review of Hawthorne in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for November, 1847, 
split it open, inserted another review of 
Hawthorne from Graham’s Magazine for 
May, 1842, mutilated the latter, and then 
continued with the tail fragment of the 
1847 review as colophon, thus dissecting 
Poe’s later paper on the New England 
writer, and inserting scraps in fragments 
from one written five years earlier.” 

This was precisely Poe’s way of treating 
his own work. Griswold would not have 
taken the trouble to do it. There is no 
ground to question for a moment that 
Griswold had manuscript authority for 
whatever he published differing from or in 
addition to Poe’s printed texts. Even in 
the case of “The Raven” it must be held 
an open question whether his version or the 
Lorimer-Graham version, which he also 
owned, is of the higher authority. As to the 
‘Literati,’ Griswold was in possession of 
a manuscript, more or less complete, in part 
a revision of old work, in part a first copy of 
MS. elsewhere used in other connections, and, 
in general, crossing Poe’s published work 
in various ways. It is to be inferred that 
he used this manuscript, as was said above, 
for the final form for such papers as those 
on Hawthorne, and a revised form for the 
five ‘Literati’ papers, and the only source 
for a few pieces; and that he did not utilize 
it in cases where (as in Osborn’s) it would 
have involved repetition of passages else- 
where appearing. 

The truth is, that the editor’s prejudice 
against Griswold has led him to reject Poe’s 
own late and mature revision of his major 
critical writings in favor of these early, 
seattered, and fragmentary forms in which 
they appeared in the magazines in their 
original helter-skelter production. The 
same question, it should be observed, arose, 
though less importantly, in the ‘‘Tales.” 
There the editor ‘‘straddled”; for example, 
Griswold’s revision of “The Cask of Amon- 
tillado”’ is rejected, ‘‘as we have no positive 
evidence that these changes were made 
by Poe”; his “Hans Pfaall’’ and ‘“Metzen- 
gerstein’ are accepted, ‘‘as undoubtedly 
founded on a revised form of the text in 





the hands of the editor”; and his ‘“Thousand 
and Second Tale” is also accepted, but with- 
out reason assigned. In conclusion, it must 
be held that Griswold’s authority, so far 
from being impaired, is strengthened by 
the present attack on him, and that the 
edition itself suffers in just that proportion 
in which it departs from him in substance. 
In any discussion of the text of Poe the 
primary fact should never be lost sight of, 
namely, that Griswold had Poe’s papers, as 
collected and prepared by Poe himself, 
who expected that he might die at any time 
and had taken care to ask Griswold to be 
his executor. Griswold’s task was compara- 
tively a light one; he had no motive to 
tamper with the text, and beyond the fact 
that he did not go much outside the collec- 
tions he had received, and did not oversee 
the printing with great accuracy, there is 
no fault to be found with him. 

We have left ourselves with short space 
for the remainder of the contents of the 
edition, i. e., the Letters and the Biography. 
The idea of collecting the letters was an 
admirable one, for, taken together, they 
give, with all their triviality of subject and 
frequent meanness of spirit, the best per- 
sonal impression of Poe. The collection is 
very complete, though a few have been 
missed, as, for example, the letter to Bryan, 
published April 16, 1892, in the Critic. The 
editor makes much of including the Gris- 
wold papers which were copied for him 
from the originals at Boston, or procured 
in other ways. We observe that he does 
not mention the publication of all the im- 
portant letters to, from, or about Poe, in 
this collection, by Woodberry some years 
ago. The same lack of candor is even more 
noticeable in the fact that, while he has 
obtained several of the letters first col- 
lected in Woodberry’s ‘Life of Poe’ from the 
original sources and owners, and has para- 
phrased such others in it as he could not 
so obtain, including those to Lowell, he 
does not mention that biography as the 
source. In his own biography of Poe there 
is very little that is new, and that little is 
discreditable to Poe. He revives the Rich- 
mond gossip about Poe’s demanding money 
of a lady of the Allan family and smashing 
the windows of the house on being refused, 
and he is the first biographer to state the 
cause of Mr. Allan’s rupture with Poe as 
being the latter’s forgery of the former's 
name, though the fact has been strongly 
suspected. His authority is a niece of Mr. 
Allan, from whom he prints a letter. There 
is no attempt in the biography to conceal 
Poe’s faults. Indeed, there has been no 
such collection of the evidence against Poe 
as is here gathered. The whole of the 
English episode, for example, is included, 
and the damaging letter of his friend 
Thompson—‘‘no confidence could be placed 
in him in any relation of life’’—with many 
others, revive nearly all the scandal con- 
nected with his name. It would hardly have 
been possible for any one except a pro- 
fessed Southern apologist of Poe to do this 
without offence; as it is, an unmeasured eu- 
logy of Poe (these things excepted) makes 
the balance even. 

A few incidental blemishes are to be re- 
gretted in this part of the work. The sneer 
at Longfellow’s veracity might well have 
been omitted, and the attitude toward 
Lowell is an unpleasant one, while such 
things as the charge of lying brought 


against Briggs are, perhaps, though ground- 
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less, to be expected, since the apologists of 
Poe have always shown an incapacity to ap- 
preciate the fact that the character 
others beside Poe is at stake in their state- 
ments. Altogether, the biography is a very 
curious mixture of facts 
laudatory remarks. The other critical ap- 
paratus of the edition is of 
value. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its short- 
comings and errors, its minimizing, 
scuring, and undervaluing the labors 
others in the same field, and especially its 
wrong-headed attitude 
for which it pays so heavy a penalty in 
lessening its own authority, the edition is 
to be heartily welcomed: it gathers to- 
gether much obscure matter for the student 
of Poe, and collects in an accessible form 
much that has hitherto been scattered in 
many places, and it will range with other 
editions, not swallowing them up like 
Aaron’s rod, but reposing amicably beside 
them on library shelves. 


of 


derogatory and 


very slight 


ob- 
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toward Griswold, 


THE ELDER DUMAS. 


Alexandre Dumas (pére): His Life and 
Works. By Arthur F. Davidson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1902. 

The Life and Writings of Alerandre Dumas. 
By Harry A. Spurr. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 1902. 


The Sperenara. From the French of Alex- 


andre Dumas. By Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1902. 


It was to be expected that the centenary 
of Dumas would be immediately attended 
with a fair crop of forced literary growths; 
both author and publisher find their 
counts in the ready sale of the conventional 
“timely” volume. Miss Wormeley’s tole- 
rably fluent translation of Dumas’s ‘Le Spe- 
ronare’ merits a respectable place in the 
list of such books, and may be recommended 
to readers so unfortunate as to require the 
help of an English version in order to ac- 
company that liveliest of travellers on his 
Sicilian tour. To look for the original buoy- 
ancy of style in the resultant transfer is to 
court disappointment. 

The work of Mr. Spurr, while fulfilling the 
recognized requirements of an anniversary 
volume in the steady exaltation of its sub- 
ject to a height which even the vanity of 
Dumas might have contemplated with mis- 
giving, shows a far too obvious haste in 
compilation, and somewhat off-hand meth- 
ods in accepting or rejecting biographical 
evidence. For instance, it unprofitable 
(as Mr. Davidson says) to concern ourselves 
to-day as to whether Marguis de la 
Pailleterie did or did not contract marriage 
with the woman from whom his descendants 
inherited their African quality of skin and 
hair; but opinion on one side or the other 
should certainly rest on stronger grounds 
than an assertion by M. Parigot in his in- 
sufficiently documented contribution to ‘‘Les 
Grand Eecrivains Francais.’’ Mr. Spurr dis- 
poses in similar fashion of the difficult 
ject of Dumas’s moral burdens in the mat 
ter of literary collaborations by summarily 
riding over the charge. 

The volume that stands at the head 


ac- 


is 


the 


sub- 


of 


our list offers in every respect a striking 


contrast to its neighbors. If Dumas, dur- 
ing the period of his waning vogue and 
fortunes, had chosen to complete the ‘Mé- 





The Nation. 


moires’ of 1852-’54, which originally filled 
twenty volumes with the doings of only 
thirty years, Mr. Davidson would have been 
deprived of a rare opportunity and his Eng- 
lish readers of an entertaining book. For- 
tunately also for both, no equally brilliant 
and rapid pen anticipated him; and we note 


that, notwithstanding his ample bibliog- 
raphy of French authorities, the present 
biographer passes by Fitzgerald's almost 
negligible attempt in discreet but signifi- 
cant silence. The spirit in which the task 
has been conducted appears in the grave 
irony of its first prefatory page. To any 


but the most literal reader, the suggestion 


that an adequate biographer of the swarthy | 


giant of letters should combine in himself 
“the anecdotal facility of Suetonius 
Saint-Simon with the loaded bre 
Tacitus and the judicial irony of Gibbon,” 
clearly indicates the very pitfalls which the 
writer of this life has adroitly 
Nothing could be easier than to take 
seriously an existence rich enough in fan- 
tastic 


or 


vity of 


escaped 


too 


episode or adventure to 
D’Artagnan Dantés. The Rich 
ardsonian moralist might look aghast on a 
private and professional record in some of 
its aspects as free from ethical nicety as 
though, unfortunately for the 
preacher, distinctly wanting in moral edi- 
fication, seeing that there shone upon Du- 
mas for fully thirty years the undimmed 
sun of popularity and success. All this part 
of a far from model career Mr. 
handles lightly, deftly, yet without waiving 
of deeper issues. He seems to understand 
better than many English critics the elastic 
adaptability of moral what 
might be called the temperamental outfit 
of the artist. Declining with equal judg- 
ment and taste to give in detail the 
uminous 


wayward 


rival or 


Casanova’s; 


Davidson 


contexture in 


vol 
chronique scandaleuse of pri- 
vate life, he enlivens his pages on this in- 
evitable topic with truly un-Puritanical 
humor. In reply to a naive comment by the 
“Comtesse Dash” on the unsatisfactory 
marriage of Dumas, he has a characteristic 
remark. To have been perfectly happy 
with such a man, says the “Comtesse,” his 
wife should have had “tact enough to shut 
her eyes to his pranks, she should 
have humored his love of mystery and in- 
trigue, she should have been always on the 
point of discovering things and yet never 
have discovered them, and above all she 
should never have indulged in any scene of 
jealousy.” Mr. Davidson has doubts as to 
the mortal possibility of such a paragon; 
and we may in our turn ask what Dumas 
ever did to justify the assumption that he 
might have been deservedly mated with a 
long-suffering angel (p. 207). 

Dumas’s methods of literary collaboration 
form another subject for sensible discrimi- 
nation. The present volume devotes sev- 
eral pages (170-175, 244-256) to examina- 
tion of the alleged facts, which undoubted- 
ly show that in Dumas’s mind the relations 
of debit and credit in a literary account 
might be handled in the liberal of 
his lax financial bookkeeping. the 


fashion 
As to 
real originality of his work and the slan- 
derous malignity of envious De Mirecourts 
and others, we may well say of the fellow- 
members concerned in joint productions, 
ee yous leur fites, seigneur, 
En les croquant, beaucoup d’honneur.”’ 


Not one of the assistants showed more than 
mediocre creative talent when working in- 


dependently. The referring of such ques- 
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tions to the law as it recently 


courts ends 


did in our country, in laughing- 


making a 


stock of at least one of the litigants, and 
possibly of the judiciary as well 
The contrast between the two biographies 
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its author’s own description of it as a drama 
of passion relieves us from the duty of 
looking for a “thése.’”’ The “halo of false 
martyrdom’ which Mr. Davidson would 
have us see in the fate of Adéle is not im- 
plied in the play itself, whether read or act- 
ed in the spirit of true interpretation. But 
the share of attention given in this volume 
to Dumas’s dramatic work is, in the eye of 
an English reader, excessive; for, with us, 
contemporary drama holds by no means the 
exalted position which it occupies in 
France; nor, save for their marvellous 
rapidity of movement and the strong dra- 
matic coloring of many of their scenes, do 
the plays of Dumas pére seem to warrant 
anything more than the highest order of 
melodramatic success. The same qualities 
set off by sprightliness of dialogue keep 
some of his comedies alive. The chap- 
ters entitled ‘‘The Great Novels’’ and “The 
Monte Cristo Epoch’’ are in the nature of 
synopses, rather than of critical studies, 
which, indeed, those famous books would 
hardly justify. As for the fragmentary 
‘Isaac Laquedem,” representing Dumas’s 
efforts in the direction of philosophical ro- 
mauce on a large scale, candid examination 
compels the conviction that its suppression 
by the Censor was an arbitrary kindness to 
the author’s reputation. Who can doubt 
that Dumas was here slyly endeavoring to 
outdo Eugéne Sue and Balzac together by 
uniting their totally divergent methods in a 
single gigantic incongruity? 

The point specially emphasized in Mr. Da- 
vidson’s treatment of the novels concerns 
not so much the vivid light with which Dr- 
mas could surround historic scenes and 
cherecters, as the fundamentally sound im- 
pression of history and important relations 
in the past which are generally to be found 
in his works: 

“What impression of the main charac- 
ters and events of French history will these 
romances leave on a reader who knows 
French history only through them? Will 
such an one on the whole see right? Doubt- 
less, yes. About the course of religious 
strife, of domestic intrigue, of foreign poi- 
icy, he will gather little that ‘serious his- 
tory’ will have him unlearn’”’ (p. 222). 

The same order of praise has often been 
bestcwed with equal liberality on Dumas’s 
acknowledged master in fiction. Should 
any writer of ‘‘serious history’ feel con- 
strained to dispute the claim of either, we 
may safely leave him to be dealt with by 
Mr. Davidson, whose undeniable capacity 
for brilliant biographical study has _ not 
been allowed to mislead his judicial sense. 


THREE NOVELS. 


Confessions of a Wife. By Mary Adams. 
The Century Co. 1902. 

Doctor Bryson. By Frank H. Spearman, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 

Out of Gloucester. By James B, Connolly. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902. 


With Mr. Laurence Housman in mind, 
end reflecting that what man has done with 
profit, man may do, we will not venture to 
say that no man could have written the 
‘Confessions of a Wife.’ There is a_ type 
of fiction, the purely emotional, which has 
been found to sell all the better for an air of 
verisimilitude The absence of a name 


from the title-page was one of the best aq- 
vertisements of the ‘Englishwoman’s Love- 
Letters,’ and in the present case “Mary 








Adams” is confessedly a nom de plume. But 
there is no doubt whatever that the book 
was written for women, and those who agree 
with Professor Miinsterberg will see in it a 
fresh confirmation of their fears for au 
American literature which bears the cachet 
of feminine taste and standards. At the 
time of Mr. Housman’s succes de mystere 
we were assured by more than one American 
woman that the situation described in the 
‘Love-Letters’ was typically British, or, at 
any rate, European; that, in fact, no high- 
epirited American would have furnished that 
spectacle of sentimental slavery to an unre- 
sponsive object. But Marna Herwin is 
of a constancy beside which the ‘“English- 
woman’ appears flippant. We confess, fo1 
our part, that, in reading the ‘‘Book of the 
Heart,” as the heroine prefers to call her 
diary, our sympathies were all on the side 
of Dana Herwin. What patience could 
support the emotional gaucherie of a woman 
who addresses her husband as “Thou 
Strongest,”’ and signs herself ‘““Your Wildei- 
ness Girl in Chains,’’ in notes that meet 
his eye in unexpected places at the rate of 
three a day? ‘Darling,’ begins a ‘‘Sec- 
ond Note,” ‘‘will you mind .two notes from 
me? I will slip this one under your pil- 
low, so you will find it later than the pin- 
cushion one’ (p. 94). The Marna type of 
woman does not profit by experience. Oa 
page 152 she writes: “Will you be patient 
with one cf my constitutional notes? It is 
a good while since I have written you any, 
for I see that they sometimes annoy you 
in these days.’’ She goes on to ask her hus- 
band what he means by underlining an allu- 
sion to a ‘‘wearing woman” in a book that 
she was reading. We are already sore 
months from the day when she_ wrote: 
“Thou Glorious! here alone in my 
rose-colored room, my soul turns to thee 
as if thou wert a god upon a cloud.” We 
are told later that it was about this time 
that Dana Herwin began to take morphine. 


There are passages in the ‘Confessions’ 
that almost incline one to the theory that 
the book was written as a savage study of 
the disastrous results of sentimentalism 
uncontrolled by a sense of humor. The 
sentiment is always overdone, but it touches 
caricature when Marna writes, “To Ina in 
Heaven,” ‘You wou!d have been my brides- 
maid, . . . you would have worn a 
robin’s-egg-blue silk mull.’’ We pass over 
the lyrical treatment of a certain ruby ring 
called ‘‘Heart of the Wife,’’ and content 
ourselves with a mere mention of what 
may be called the “ruby gown” motif. On 
page 7 Marna “loves to get into a ruby 
gown and write like this’; a little later we 
are told that ‘‘my ruby gown, especially the 
velvet part of it, seems to understand me,” 
and, in fact, for three years the appearance 
of the ruby gown marks a_ sentimental 
crisis. The writer probably intends the 
reading public to sympathize with Marna, 
‘whom nobody understands,” but a woman 
whose exacting sentiment drives her hus- 
band to Montevideo and morphine deserves 
the consequences. Dana Herwin’s return 
and the stages of his cure from the mor- 
phine habit are not badly described. He 
returns, a broken-spirited man, to a series 
of reconciliation scenes, and we are left 
with a characteristic view of his wife: 
“I got into my ruby gown—the dear old 
faded thing. I wrote the note and slipped 
it into his hand, and evaded him and left 
him to read it.” 





The hero of ‘Doctor Bryson’ is a Chicago 
oculist, and the heroine and all the minor 
characters are his patients. Two-thirds 
of the book is taken up with minute de- 
scriptions of operations and illness. Two 
children are introduced in order that one 
may die of malignant croup and the other 
go through ‘“‘Tonnesco’s operation’ and 
diphtheria. The hero barely recovers from 
pneumonia, while the heroine, who to our 
infinite relief seemed about to escape with 
simple astigmatism, ends as a star case of 
hysterical amblyopia. Mr. Spearman is so 
preoccupied with the pathological that he 
cannot mention a typewriter, who is of no 
further consequence to the story, without 
telling us that she has “lips that breed 
hemorrhages.” The tale itself is a mere 
thread on which to hang descriptions of 
up-to-date surgery. It is not Mr. Spear- 
man’s realism to which we take exception; 
in the description of the horrors of disease 
he is easily surpassed by D’Annunzio. But 
we forgive D’Annunzio for certain passages, 
when we do forgive him, because of the 
undeniable beauty and power of the rest. 
‘Dr. Bryson’ is not a work of art, and it 


does not fulfil one of the chief functions of + 


a work of fiction, which is, surely, to en- 
tertain. It is, however, written with a cer- 
tain force and power of description, and 
the picture of boarding-house life in Chi- 
cago is dreary enough to be true to life. 

‘Out of Gloucester’ is the rather awkward 
title of six short stories of the adventures 
of fishermen of Gloucester and their like. 
They are written with great spirit, and can 
be recommended to all who enjoy thrilling 
tales of sea life. All the stories but one 
illustrate the racing powers and seaworthi- 
ness of the Gloucester fishing-boats, and the 
daring (not to say foolhardiness) of their 
skippers in eluding British cutters and 
poaching within the three-mile limit. “A 
Fisherman of Costla’’ is laid in Galway Bay, 
with which the author is evidently familiar. 
He is wise in not attempting to reproduce 
the native dialect; but he should not make 
an Irishman speak of an outside car as a 
“jaunting-car,’’ a word never heard from 
Irish lips; nor is an Irishman likely to call 
a train “the cars’’ (p. 118). But these are 
slight slips in a realistic description of an 
extremely risky sail in a “‘hooker’’ to the 
Arran Islands from Galway. Mr. Con- 
nolly’s stories often remind us of ‘Captains 
Courageous,’ though he is less interested in 
the fishing trade of the Gloucester men than 
in their ability to handle their boats and 
race them under full sail, regardless of 
rough weather. 


A Treatise on Title-Pages. With Numerous 
Illustrations in Facsimile, and Some Ob- 
servations on the Early and Recent Print- 
ing of Books. By Theodore Low De Vinne, 
A.M. The Century Co. 1902. 12mo, pp. 
xx, 486. 


This third volume in the series entitled 
“The Practice of Typography” is built upon 
a last-year publication of the Grolier Club. 
Now, withdrawn from that exclusivenegss, 
the essay is offered to the public with a 
change in proportion. The practical part 
has been greatly enlarged for the benefit 
of all who pursue the typographic calling, 
but also to the immediate advantage of 
authors and for the general cultivation of 
taste respecting the art of book-making. 

The subject is limited in effect to title- 
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pages set with type, and their evolution is 
traced from the printer’s colophon at the 
end of the book (the place still occupied 
in English usage) to the present time. The 
French were the first to shift the printer’s 
device from rear to front, and this prac- 
tice was revived in 1840 by the English 
Pickering. The German Ratdolt, prac- 
tising his craft in Venice, first employed 
engraved borders. . Title-pages engraved 
on copper were indigenous in Italy, which 
contributed very little to displayed title- 
pages. Some time before 1840 Didot in 
Paris contrived the condensed type for 
title-pages, and to this day Mr. De Vinne 
finds the average French title-page more 
attractive than the British or American; 
the Germans are out of the count, because 
their Gothic capital letters are intractable. 

In part ii. the modern title-page is con- 
sidered in all its bearings, with some cita- 
tions of rules and more suggestion of the 
true principles of composition, with a rich 
array of actual examples in facsimile, 
faced now and again by critical resettings— 
in one case by six. Part iii. is specially 
designated “Critical,’”’ and, among other 
things, reviews the Kelmscott typography 
in the light of Morris’s avowed aim to pro- 
duce books not only having ‘a definite 
claim to beauty,” but ‘easy to read.’’ Mr. 
De Vinne cannot think this end to have 
been attained. He points out some of the 
difficulties which Morris encountered from 
his own fonts, and gives unqualified praise 
only to the presswork, which no fifteenth- 
century printer surpassed. 

All this is illuminating without being 
dogmatic. We particularly call attention to 
what is said passim about the legibility of 
masses of lines set in capitals, and about 
amateur invention of letters in the name 
of decoration. It should be taken to heart 
by publishers of magazines who offend 
every canon of typographic taste by print- 
ing poems, not only smothered in futile or- 
nament, pictorial or arabesque, but made 
absolutely unreadable by being lettered by 
hand. It passes our understanding how the 
poets themselves can tolerate such treat- 
ment—above all, as often happens, on a 
first appearance. With most of Mr. De 
Vinne’s likes and dislikes we find ourselves 
in accord. He always has in mind the par- 
allelogram which conditions the printer’s 
liberties with symmetry; he is radically 
sound as regards spacing, and emphasis, 
and the mixture of fonts. His own com- 
positions are irreproachable. Sometimes 
we could wish for a little more color, and 
we rather sympathize with the French 
habit of securing this, even when the stress 
has to fall on the less significant word. Nor 
do we feel averse to dashes, at least to the 
same extent as our author. In objecting 
in toto to the use of the ampersand, he ap- 
pears to us to overlook its possible decora- 
tive function; and we answer his inquiry 
why should we suffer it in a title-page 
when we exclude it from the text, by alleg- 
ing the exigency of space and balance, 
which is no concern of the ordinary letter- 
press. The ruled border, again, we have a 
soft side for, but with reserves: if Fitz- 
Gerald had in mind those which passed 
muster with his publisher, we cannot won- 
der that he invited Wright to “spew at 
Quaritch’s ornamentation.” The book 
closes with ten instrdctive variations on 
one theme by Mr. Jacobi of the Chiswick 
Press. The sixth, seventh, and eighth of 





these suggest an escape from the weakness 
too often shown in the regulation three- 
line publisher’s imprint. 

We commend once more the present vol- 
ume, and the series, to all who take an in- 
terest in the history and the high mainte- 
nance of Gutenberg’s gift to mankind. They 
are a mine of curious information and il- 
lustration. 


Dante and the Animal Kingdom. 
ard Thayer Holbrook. Macmillan 
lumbia University Press). 


By Rich- 
(Co- 


The diversity of Dante’s admirers fur- 
nishes perennial proof of the great Flor- 
entine’s many-sidedness. A new illustration 
of this comprehensive charm 
the above volume. Here we find an author 
who has nothing but contempt for medi- 
zval science, who misses no opportunity 
to sneer at dogmatic theology, who re- 
peatedly confesses a lack of interest in the 
essential features of the ‘‘Paradiso,’’ who 
shows (in this work at least) no sympathy 
with allegory, but is nevertheless so fas- 
cinated by external beauties, the by-play 
of Dante’s genius, that he is willing to de- 
vote himself, with ‘‘lungo studio’”’ and pre- 
sumably with “grande amore,” to the pro- 
duction of a new Dante book. Let it be 
said at once that the book is an excellent 
one: as a collection of valuable material 
it will long be indispensable to the spe- 
cialist, and as reading for the general pub- 
lic it ought to prove entertaining even to 
those entirely unacquainted with the ‘Com- 
media.’ 

The author’s “Animal Kingdom” includes 
not only man and the lower beasts, but 
also the devils and the angels. While these 
latter creatures cannot, by any extension, 
be called animals, they are in some ways 
so closely connected with the subject prop- 
er that the omission of them would have 
left a distinct gap. Dr. Holbrook’s great 
merit is to have set clearly before us the 
medieval attitude toward animals, and to 
have interpreted all the references that 
Dante makes to beasts in the light of the 
strange folk-lore that had gathered about 
them. He finds Dante more conventional, 
in his use of animal traits, than has gen- 
erally been supposed; in many cases, how- 
ever, he concedes to his poet direct per- 
sonal observation. Even when imitating, 
Alighieri generally contrives to stamp the 
copy with his own mark. ‘Dante,”’ 
our author, “has known how to give to 
a mere literary reminiscence an energy 
that few writers can impart from the ob- 
servation of real life.’"’ As far as we can 
ascertain his own preferences, the Floren- 
tine, according to Dr. Holbrook, would 
seem to have been indifferent to horses, to 
have disliked dogs, hated wolves, despised 
sheep, and admired falcons, which he de- 
scribed with great accuracy. Dr. Holbrook 
also excels in his chapter on ‘Falconry,’ 
where he succeeds in illuminating the epi- 
sode of Alichino and Calcabrina. 

In his endeavor to say something about 
every animal mentioned by Dante, the au- 
thor occasionally (as in the chapter on 
the goat) fills in with irrelevant matter, or 
(as in the treatment of the ass) indulges 
in somewhat fantastic speculation. In gen- 
eral, however, the work is very substantial; 
and while no important contribution is 
made to the solution of any of the great 
problems, a clear and constant light is 


appears in 


says 
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shed upon all of Dante's beast-shapes. 
making them appear in their true medi- 
wval aspect. There are cighteen well-cho- 
sen illustrations, nearly all 
the Middle Ages; the three colored plates 
are decidedly attractive, but the 
teresting, perhaps, are the “Christ of 8S: 
lerno,” the “‘Three-Headed Satan,” 
“Generation of .Vipers.’’ 

The chief defect of the book (in the 
of a reader perhaps unduly serious) is its 
unsympathetic levity of tone. 
stantly jarred, and either amused or pain 
“In 


him 


belonging to 
most in 

and the 
eye s 


One is con 
ed, by such flippant passages as thes« 
thirteen hundred years the world above 
has made some changes in divinities and 
demons, and Charon, son of Erebus, feels 
that he must obey the new régime. 

After thirteen hundred Minos ha 
grown a tail.’’ A few small inaccuracies and 


omissions may be noted. 


years, 

On page 24 wi 
read: “It is interesting to learn from what 
Dante says later [in ‘De Vulgari Eloquen 


tia’) that the serpent must have spoken 
Hebrew.” But Dante corrects the state 
ment in question in the “Paradiso,”’ xxvi, 
124. From the description on page 55 on 


would infer that the Minotaur was in im 
mediate proximity to the Centaurs, instead 
of being separated from them by a mighty 
precipice. The “acqua”’ ide the 
of Dis is called on page 211 a “marsh 
of heretics.” On page 242 the tale of Auca 

sin is assigned without 
twelfth century. In several 
misses a reference to the ‘Magnm@ Deriva- 
tiones’ of Uguccione da Pisa, recently dis 
Paget Toynbee. In the note on 
Ciacco (pp. 177-8) might have been insert 


out City 


comment to th 
places ons 


cussed by 


ed the title of Scherillo’s article in the 
Nuova Antologia (xciv, p. 427). The stor; 
of the whale mistaken for an island (p 


204) occurs in the first voyage of Sindbad 
the Sailor; it may be worth while to state 
that the the 
Provencal bestiary published by Appel in 
his ‘Chrestomathie’ (p. 204). 
of the existence of fish-ponds in the gar 
dens of rich Italians (p. 217) is to be found 
in the sixth story of the tenth day of the , 
‘Decameron.’ In connection with Bernart’s 


same yarn is contained in 


Good evidence 


poem, “Quant vel la lauzeta mover,” ref 
erence might have been made to Smith's 
‘Troubadours at Home’ (II., p. 162), wher 
we find an English translation and the orig 


inal music of this beautiful song 


The “Times History of the War in South 
Africa. Vol. Il. New York: Charle 
Scribner's Sons. 1902 
The second of the six handsome volumes 


which are to constitute this history is, Ike 
illustrated with excellent 
maps, and with fine photogravure portraits 
of notable persons on both sides of the 
The series is edited by L. S 
Amery, fellow of All Souls, while the nar- 
rative is written by several members of the 
Times staff of war correspondents. 


its predecessor, 


contest. 


The most distinctive feature of the pres 
ent volume, aside from its use of much im- 
portant material made especially available 
since the close of hostilities, is its search- 
ing criticism of the organization of the 
British army at the outbreak of the war, 
and of the conditions, both among respon- 
sible officials and in public opinion, which 
prepared the way for the deep humiliation 
of the British nation which attended most 
of the activities in the fleld, down, at least, 
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to the period at the end of 1899 when Rob- 
erts superseded Buller upon the heels of the 
disaster at Colenso. In many respects this 
criticism is profitable to the American 
patriot, as offering a parallel to the atti- 
tude of our political managers towards a 
scientific preparation for war in time of 
peace. Witness our mortification at the 
beginning of the war with-Spain, when the 
only evidence our nation was able to pre- 
sent of its readiness for the belligerency 
into which the Jingoes precipitated us, was 
the resourceful body of regular troops who 
had been so long accustomed to fight under 
adverse conditions that no neglect of civil 
functionaries could prevent them from car- 
rying off the only laurels won in our land 
operations. 

The editor of this history recognizes that 
the British army had made a long stride 
towards reform of its ancient deficiencies 
when, after 1875, purchase of commissions 
was displaced by competitive examination, 
a bureau of military intelligence was estab- 
lished, and field mancuvres were systemati- 
cally undertaken. But there improvement 
practically ended. The Staff Intelligence 
Department was limited to an entirely in- 
sufficient number of officers, with an annual 
appropriation for its maintenance of about 
£11,000 as contrasted with some £270,000 
a year devoted by the German Empire. Lit- 
tle encouragement was given to officers to 
widen their professional knowledge and to 
fit themselves for emergencies. Most of 
their time was thrown away upon foolish 
ceremonies, petty accounting, and like rou- 
tine bookkeeping. 

The periods of service of the rank and 
file were so ill-suited to the taste and pe- 
culiarities of the British people, that the 
standard of recruiting had to be several 
times lowered to meet the impossibility of 
securing first-class material, and the ranks 
became a nursery for ‘lower-class was- 
trels.’”’ Under fairly good treatment, this 
inferior stuff was converted into a pretty 
well-disciplined force for show or for the 
old-time methods of attack in close col- 
umn. But there was scarcely any drill in 
marksmanship, no spirit of personal initia- 
tive in critical moments, and so intimate a 
dependence upon the leadership of the offi- 
cers that when these failed (and for the 
new warfare they were almost as ignorant 
as their men), the regiments were as flocks 
without a shepherd assailed by wolves. 
‘Many of the generals were nothing more 
than aged regimental officers, with brains 
and will power atrophied by a long life 
spent in unmilitary routine; incapable 
alike of devising a plan or carrying it into 
execution.”’ 

On the other hand, the apparent disgrace 
of a necessity of putting into the fleld more 
than 200,000 British troops to bring to 
terms less than 60,000 Boers is reduced 
when it is considered that the latter were 
in truth trained warriors, habituated to all 
manner of self-reliance and courage by 
constant battle, not alone with wild men 
armed with bows and spears, but with or- 
ganized natives equipped with modern fire- 
arms and often proving themselves a for- 
midable adversary for any fighting troop 
of white soldiers. In short, the Boers 


were amply prepared for the sort of war- 
fare which they were required to wage. 
with the added vigor always given to de- 
fenders of their own firesides; 
British carried to strange, 


while the 


unwonted sit- 





uations the traditions of European high- 
ways and fortified towns, or of warfare with 
Asiatics whose prowess they not illegiti- 
mately held in contempt. Happily for their 
final fortune, the school of calamity was for 
the British an effective instructor. 

The unmilitary student of such volumes 
as these may draw from their discussions 
the lesson, which Americans ought to have 
learned from dear-bought experience, that 
a democratic government, whether in Eng- 
land or the United States, is, of all po- 
litical systems under the sun, the least 
suited to wage warfare, if economy and 
prompt efficiency are to be taken into reck- 
oning. 





Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic. 
By Charles Oman, M. A. With portraits 
and illustrations. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1902. 


Midway between history and biography, 
Professor Oman has written one of the 
most readable books which have recently 
appeared on the subject of the later Ro- 
man Republic. Whether one can always 
agree with his estimates of the statesmen 
concerned or not, those estimates are defi- 
nitely conceived and clearly presented. As 
a sample of his effective characterization, 
Tiberius Gracchus is described as having 
“enough brains to see that the times were 
out of joint, enough heart to feel for the 
misfortunes of his countrymen, enough con- 
science to refuse to leave things alone and 
take the easy path to success that lay be- 
fore him, and enough self-confidence to 
think that he was foreordained to set all to 
rights.’’ But he failed as a leader because 
of his emotional temperament, his impa- 
tience of opposition, and his utter inability 
to appreciate an opponent’s point of view 
as well as his own. After all the honors 
which have fallen to the lot of Cornelia 
down through the centuries, it makes one 
gasp to hear her son described as “cursed 
with a mother who was always reminding 
him that he was the grandson of Scipio 
the elder.’’ The various schemes for agra- 
rian reform were doomed to failure, Pro- 
fessor Oman thinks, because the statesmen 
of the time were not sufficiently trained to 
see where the roots of economic distress 
really lay. After the Gracchi, are consider- 
ed in turn Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, 
and Cesar, and along with their personal 
fortunes one gets a fairly connected sketch 
of the development of Roman politics for 
the period covered. Joined with the gross 
personal vices of Sulla our author finds 
enough of the old Roman political virtues 
to bracket him with Cato as unselfish in 
aim, looking for no personal profit, and de- 
voting his life to his party and his theory |‘ 
of the Constitution. His reformed Consti- 
tution failed in the end for lack of motive 
power, not from flaws in the mechanism. 
The clock could not go on ticking without 
the repairer’s hand to give the pendulum 
an occasional push. Cato is energetically 
defended against Mommsen’s ridicule. 
(Who does not dare an occasional hostile 
sally into Mommsen’s territory now?) Cato 
was ‘a thoroughly successful minister of 
finance, and an excellent and practical sol- 
dier.”".. But for the way in which he was 
foiled by mean and petty spirits, his ef- 
forts at reform might have had large and 
permanent results to their credit. Caesar 
is lashed severely for his ‘‘Anti-Cato,” a 





rather discreditable post-mortem revenge 
upon “the one man whom he could not 
bend” while living. 

Mommsen’s idealized Caesar of course 
comes in for radical rectification. Pompey 
is held up as his superior, both directly 
and by implication, in many qualities of 
personal character which are _ rightly 
sought in a really great nature. The level 
of Pompey’s life was above Cesar’s de- 
bauchery, above his cruelty, though he 
failed in the great crisis because he could 
not read the signs of the times, and did not 
quite know what it was that he was blindly 
groping after. Cesar was a brilliant op- 
portunist, cruel or clement as his policy 
might demand, dealing sanely and practi- 
cally with problems as they arose, but with- 
out a single trace of real unselfishness or 
idealism. ‘‘Cesar the altruist is a fiction 
of the nineteenth century.”’ The Dictator 
of B. c. 45 “was but the debauched young 
demagogue of B. c. 70, grown older, riper, 
and more wary.” Even at the age of fifty- 
four he was “ready to lapse into undigni- 
fied amours with a clever and worthless 
little Egyptian princess.’’ Here again one 
gasps. Surely the dignity of Horace’s great 
ode, ‘‘Nunc est bibendum,” is more in ac- 
cord with the real significance of Cleopatra 
than this flippancy. 

Professor Oman regards the Empire as 
the inevitable outcome of the Republic as 
it existed during its last century, but not 
at all an ideal solution of the problems 
which the decaying Republic had set. 
Cesarism conferred countless practical 
benefits, especially in improving the hard 
lot of the provincials, but its gifts were 
purely material. To an age of lost ideals 
its founder could give no new moral im- 
pulse, for he had himself lived down, or 
had never possessed, any controlling en- 
thusiasm save personal ambition. The Stoic 
philosophy was the only moral force in ex- 
istence, and it influenced only the few 
choice spirits, not the mass. Even a vigor- 
ous national patriotism was impossible, de- 
spite the efforts to stimulate its growth. 
The conclusion of it all is that, but for 
the attacks from without and the new in- 
fluence of Christian ideals within—both 
forces for which Cesarism did not provide— 
the Empire must gradually have sunk into 
some such stagnant civilization as that of 
the Chinese. 
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“It marks an advance over all other Italian-English | 
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less values of ¢ and z. 
classes.” 


Prof. Geo. M. Harper, of Princeton. 


“Tt is so well done and was so sadly needed that I feel 
impelled to congratulate you, and through you Dr. 
Edgren himself, for nverforming what seems to me a 

eat service to students of Italian. . At last we 

ave an Italian-English dictionary which does not copy 
the old mistakes of its predecessors and which, more- 
over, is printed in large legible type. Not content with 
achieving success in these essentials, you have gone 
further than most makers of ‘translating’ diction- 
aries, and have produced an apne ical lexicon at 
the same tim». The mnemonic helpfulness of etymol- 


I shall recommend it to my 


ogies in learning a foreign language is not to be over- | 
think, one of the chief advan- | 


looked, and has been, I 
tages of Whitney’s German-English dictionary.”’ 
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heortes, and forms a handy reference book for the 
library or desk.” 


Henry Holt & Co., 


29 W. 23dSt.. New York. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





NOW READY 


THE CHARACTERS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS 


A New Translation with Introduction, etc. 


By CHARLES E. BENNETT and WILLIAM A. HAM- 
MOND, Professors in Cornell University. 
16mo. - Nearly ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., N. Y. 








| 








Shakespeare-Lexicon: A Com- | 


| Wells, A. 


| Wells, Carolyn 


Trigegs, H. I Formal Gardens tn England and 
Seotland, Part II! amnion: BKB. T Batsford 
New York: Seriboers 

Vacareseo, Héléne The Bard of t lbimbovitga 
Rumanian Folk-Songs, Collected from the Peas 
ants. (Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma 
Strettel.) Seribmers. $1.50 

Van Pelt, John V. A _ Discussion of Composition 


as Applied to Art. The Macmilian Co 
Van Tyne, Claude Halstead. The Loyalists 
American Revolution. The Macmillan Co 


the 


ir 
$1 


Waterman, Nixon. In Merry Mood Ros 
Forbes & Co. 
Waters, Robert 


Career and Conversation of John 


Swinton. Charlies H err & Co 25 cents 
Webster, H. K Roger Drake, Captain of Ii 
dustry. Macmillan. $1.50 


R. Rollicking 
Revell Co 


A Nonsense 


Rhymes for Youngsters 
Fleming H 
Anthology Seribners 


| Wetmore, Claude H Incaland Boston: W. A 
Wilde Co. 

| What is Worth While Series If 1 were a College 

Student, by President C. F. Thwing.-—In Verte 

Miller.—Ways of Well Doing, b 






Peace, by J. R 
I 


{. J. Desmond.—Daily Maxims from Am 
Journal, by Orline Gates.—The Cardinal 
tues, by President W. DeW. Hyd Light 


Sirt’’ by F. T. Bullen. T. Y¥. Crowell & ¢ 2s 
cents each 

Willett, Herbert Lockwood The Ruling Quality 
Fleming H. Revell Co 

Williams, Jesse Lynch New York Sketches 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICA- 


TIONS OF G. PF. 


PUTNAM’S SONS. 








SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE 


By E. B. BROWNING. With 50 illustra- 
tions and decorations in color by Margaret 
Armstrong. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; one-half 
vellum, $2.50; red leather, $3,00; full vel- 
lum, $3.50; gold-stamped satin, $4.00. 

One of the most beautiful holiday books 
ever printed. 


THE HUDSON RIVER 


From Ocean to Source. By EDGAR MAY- 
HEW BACON, author of “Chronicles of 
Tarrytown,” etc. 8vo. 100 illustrations, in- 
cluding a sectional map of the River. Net, 
$4.56. (By mail, $4.80.) Neat week. 


THE “ROMANCE OF THE COLO- 
RADO RIVER 


Being an account of the discovery and of 
the explorations from 1540 to the present 
day, with particular reference to the two 
voyages of Powell through the Great Can- 
yon. By FREDERICK 8S. DELLENBAUGH, 
author of “‘North Americans of Yesterday,” 
etc. 8vo. Fully illustrated. Net, $3.50. (By 
mail, $3.80.) Next week. 


FAMOUS HOMES 


Library Edition. Two vols. Royal 8vo, 
in a box, net, $7.50. Vol. I.—Famous Homes 
of Great Britain and their stories, describ- 
ing, among other castles, Lyme, Battle Ab- 
bey, Blenheim, Cawdor Castle, Holland 
House, Charlecote, Chatsworth, Belvoir, 
Warwick. Vol. IIl.—More Famous Homes of 
Great Britain. Among others described are 
Cotehele, Knole, Blickling, Mt. Edgcumbe, 
Wilton, Naworth, Inverary. 


ROBERT HARLEY 


The Life and Times of Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, together with a study of 
the literary and political conditions of the 
Reign of Queen Anne. By E. 8S. ROSCOB. 





WILLIAM MORR‘S 


Poet, Craftsman, Socialist. By ELISA 
BETH LUTHER CARY, author of “The Ros 
settis,’’ “Tennyson,” etc. 8vo. 89 illus- 
trations, including one in color and 13 pho 
togravure plates. Net, $3.50. (By mail, 
$3.75.) 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY 


By WILLIAM BARRY. Number 64 in the 
“Story of the Nations” series. 12mo. Fully 
illustrated, net $1.35; half-leather, gilt top, 
net $1.60. Postage 15 cents. 

The rise and fall of the Hierarchy, the 
characters and careers of the Pontiffs and 
the results of Papal influence on history 
during the period 590 to 1303, that is, from 
Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII., is the 
subject of Dr. Barry’s most excellent vol- 
ume. (Ready next week.) 


ITALIAN LIFE 


In Town and Country. By LUIGI VIL- 
LARI. No. 7 in Our European Neighbours 
Series. 12mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. 
(By mail, $1.30.) 

A delightful book in a delightful series. 
“Full of information, comprehensive, and 
accurate.”’—Syracuse Herald. 


THE YOUTH OF LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE (1627-1652) 


By ARVEDE BARINE. Authorized Eng- 
lish version by L. G. MEYER, with about 
25 illustrations from contemporaneous 
sources. Net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 

All French history is teresting; but 
there are few pages so fascinating as the 
kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Made- 
moiselle. Her memoirs give unique and 
valuable pictures of life at the Court or 
Anne of Austria, and of the wars of the 


Fronde. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Its Making and Its Meaning. A Survey 
of the Annals of the Commonwealth from 
its Settlement to the Death of Roger Wil- 
liams, 1636-1683. By IRVING BERDINE 
RICHMAN, author of “John Brown Among 
the Quakers, and Other Sketches,’ etc. 
With an Introduction by JAMES BRYCE, 








8vo. 16 illustrations. $2.50. (Ready next | M. P., D. C. L. Two volumes, 8vo. With 
week.) maps, net, $5.00. (By mail, $5.50.) 
Send for Illustrated 


Holiday Catalogue 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 
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Temporl Paul 
Power | Kelver 


Marie Corel | eee Je 


Author of | Author of 


“The Master Christian” [ff] “Three Men in a Boat” 


Author of 
“Isabel Carnaby” 


Author of 
“ Bow of Orange Ribbon” 








“The book is 
really great. It must 
admit him to the 
ranks of the great 
English novelists.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“She writes power- 
fully, forcibly, mas- 
terfully. She has 
never done better 
than this book.’’ 


—Current Literature. 
Price, $1.50 


UNDER 
THE A CHAP- 
TREESIERON wm 


HAMILTON WRIGHT || PAUL LEICESTER 
MABIE FORD 


ten no more charm- with epigrams and 
ing love story than smart sayings. One 
this, and that is say- [| of thebestlovestories | 
ing a great deal.” ° of the season.” 


—Boston Transcript. —Los Angeles Herald. 
Illustrated, $1.50 
a. 4 


“Mes. Barr has writ- “Fairly scintillates 





















Price, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 





























| 
P With photogravure | With illustrations in 
illustrations and deco- || color by Christy, an 
tative colored borders || decorative borders by 


by Charles L. Hinton. Margaret Armstrong. 
Net, $2.00 Price, $2.00 


 * IDODL D& COMP, 
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free upon application to the publishers. 


A Juvenile Catalogue, Wustrated and olde 5 udletén. ( trat 

giving descriptions of books suitable for eae — mr Meo Uruetrate ia i oi 

a library for boys and girls, wil! be sent lications, s¢ + free tt —. ips Ne tien "1 ) 
the publishers ; 





NEW FRANCE AND NEW 


By JOHN FISKE 
THE TEACHINGS OF 


« Unquestionably a valuable contribution to Dante 


that is convincing.””— Boston Transcript. 


* OUR NATIONAL PARKS. 


$1.75 net. Postage 16 cen 


Books for Older People Books for oung Men 


“There will be no more important work published this year.”—N. ¥. Mail 
and Express. £1.65 net. Postage 16 cents. 
By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 
#1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


JESUS’ WAY. By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


“ The way of life is here set down in well-chosen words, with @ directness Springfleld Republican. 


“The reverence of John Muir for nature is too sacred and deep for com 
ment, but to read of it in his own nobie words is to listen to an organ-like rhap By LE BARON R. BRIGGS 
sody of * wonder, love and praise.’”"—N. ¥. Mailand Express. “2 pevolation of the dnerete beth of aad 
{ > secrets both Of power and of weakness, of virtue ar 


ENGLAND ROGER WOLCOTT. by Bishop LAWRENCE 


** Good reading forall young Americans."’— President FM 
Illustrated. $1.00 nef. Postage 11 cents 


DANTE LITERARY VALUES. By Joun suRROUGHS 


Notable essays presenting Mr. Burroughs's views or erature a 


_ >, _e 
lore.”"—Boston Trans ript. $1.10 net Postage extra 


AMERICAN TRAITS. By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
“A book of essays well worthy the attention of thoughtful Americans.” 


1.06 ostage 9 cents 
$1.00 net. Postage 9 cents $1.60 net. Postage 14 cents 


By JOHN MUIR SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND CHARACTER 


ts. ey . o 
vice The Outlook. $1.00 net Postage 9 cents 





For Young Women 


THE DIARY OF A SAINT 
By ARLO BATES 
A wonderfully clever piece of fiction, $1.50. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

I. ENGLAND. II. SCOTLAND. III, IRE- 
LAND. HOLIDAY EDITION, With many 
Each, $2.00; the set in a box, $6.00. 

“Mrs. Wiggin’s Penelope has come to stand for 
all that is delightful.”—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN 

By ALICE W. BACON 


With exquisite illustrations in color, and bound 
in Japanese silk. Itisa charming gift book. $4.00. 


characteristic illustrations by Charles E. Brock. | 


For Boys For Children 
UNDER COLONIAL COLORS MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
A heroic and spirited story of Arnold's Expedition This will be a very popular book with « ' lidren, for 


to Quebec. Illustrated, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.35 it brings together, in a story of irresistible attra 
tions, all the heroes and heroines from nursery lite 


ure. Profusely tilus ee , live ’ 
THE CHAMPION Square 120. $1.00 net. Postpaid gros. OE 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 
“A boy’s story and a notably good one.”—The By ABBIE F* RWELL BROWN 
Outlook. Tilustrated by F: , \ ‘ 
0 ed by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.00 net. Posat- 
(Frontispiece.) $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.31. paid, $1.09. 
“Such a gift as has not come to the children « 
THE HERITAGE Stevenson's death.”—N. Y. Times 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON GRIMM TALES MADE GAY 


By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


“ Although @ book of adventure, its real charm is “Cley , itt 
> al ever rhymes with many! orous {llustratio ’ 
to be found in {ts tale of love’s trials and eventual “Anexcellent holiday book Jan hs aes ‘ts 


triumph.”’— Boston Transcript. $1.50. Illustrated by Albert Levering $150 net. Post 
paid, $1.62, ; 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 








MARTINUS NIJHOFF, 


Publisher, Importer and Bookseller, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
and The Hague, Holland. 

Best facilities for importing foreign books, System- 


atical and descriptive catalogues on all subjects and in 
all languages sent on application. State your subject. 


Some Excellent English Books published by me: 
Pleyte: Indonesian Art. With 25 colored plates, 


$15.00 
Geddes: History of the Administraticn of John 
rere ee eee 1.60 


Motley: History of the United Netherlands... 3.25 

* The Life and Death of John of Barneveld 1 80 
Hoogvliet : Elements of Dutch Grammar,.,..._.75 
Ferguson: The Philosophy of Civilization,,,, 2.75 
The International Conference of the Hague. 80) 
Nieboer: Slavery as an industrial System. 4.(0 


Ask for catalogue of my own publications. 


Catalogue 


of a Choice Collection of Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and Miscel- 
laneous Autographs, 


embracing the names of Dongan, DeLaney, Sir 
William Johnson and Guy Johnson, Joseph Brant, 
‘‘Thayendanegea’’ and some MSS. material relating 
to the Mohawk Valley. Signers of the Declaration, 
Members of the old Congress. A fine document 
entirely in the autograph of Abraham Lincoln. 
Some curious Albany letters. War of 1812 MS8S., 
and an exceedingly singular letter of John Kelly, 
sometime Boss of Tammany Hall. 


Send for catalogue to 


JOHN SKINNER. 44°N. Peart St., Albany, N. Y. 


SIX POPULAR BOOKS BY 


Rev. Chas. F. Dole 


The Coming People HS et 


16mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 say that he he 


Theology of Civilization pA eine 
l6mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 | '‘° ®°7 "nverss 


than any preacher * 


The Religion of a Gentleman |" «Fier ¥. 1m» 
lomo, Cloth, Gilt Top. $1.00 Ln 

















The following are included The Golden Rule of Business 


in the attractive 
“What is Worth While” 
series of booklets: The Problem of Duty 4 Ne 


Price 55 Gs. Fock | Luxury and Sacrifice \< 











For sale by booksellers, or sent, po tpaid, om receipt of price 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 








Magazine Club Price-List, 

If you read periodicals, or use them as 
gifts, it will pay youto send 25 cents for 
the admirable classified price-list issued by the 
QUAKER CITY MaGaZINneE CLUB. All the best pert- 
odicals, American and English, helpful'y group 
ed in classes,—literary, religious, household, art, 
juvenile, sporting, scientific, educational, medi- 
cal, legal, architectural, engineering, farming, 
trade journals,etc. Four copies for 5Sic., ten for 
$1, postpaid. Hewny Ferreis, Manager, Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia 


To recetve the irrent 
numbers [naconventent 
(temporary) fort Sub 
stantially made ound 
in cloth, with Tuz Na 
TION stamped onthe aide 
in gold Holdsabout one 
volume Papers enaally 
and neatly adjusted 
Bent, postpaid, on re 


ceitpt of 75 cent 
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FA Gift WorihG 












esent Worth He R: 


Tho best holiday gifts are the useful gifts 
and one of the most useful things in the world is 
a good Dictionary. Every home should have one, 

This year why not give some one a 


WEBSTER’S 


| International Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority. 
Why not make your home such a Christmas Present ? 











The New Edition has 25,000 new words. 2364 e 
5000 illustrations. Supplied in various styles of binding. 


“A Test in Pronunciation” F REE, 


Affords pleasant and instructive entertainment. 





























ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ALSO FREER 
G. & ©. MERRIAM COMPANY, Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass. 





JREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 
327 BROADWAY, MEW YORK 





Ne 


THE FIFTH OF THE 
SIX ISSUES OF 


The Nation 


Most largely used by 
Publishers to advertise 
their Holiday Books will 
be that of December 11. 


‘ 


COPY for this issue should be 
received by the evening of 
Tuesday, December oth 


The Nation 


208 Broadway, New York 
Ne 











wcans 
LIBBRAL 
TS. ress 
Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for aa stam 


23 W. 42D ST. 


When Calling e ask for 
MR. GRANT. 
Whenever you need a book 
add Mr. Grant. 





Chickering Pianos 


The OLDEST in AMERICA; 
THE BEST i# the WORLD 





Pp. 
GRANT, Books. 
- W YORE. 





. oes . NE 
(Mention this advertisemént and receive a discount.) 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





Read “‘Typhoon”’ if you really care for fine 


work, or if you need exciting pages. It is a PI‘'ANO FORTE MAKERS 
marine masterpiece. By JoszpH Conrap. Net 
$1.00. Fully illustrated. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








TYPHOON Chickering & Sons 























**A good Encyclopedia at last.’’—The Sun. 


The Answer to Every Question 


Information About Everything—A Summary of All Knowledge—The 
Essence of All Learning—May be Found in 


NEW 
INTERNA THO IN AL 








SIS PEDIA 


Now in Course of Publication, 17 Royal Octavo Volumes, 15,000 Pages. 


EDITORS 


s b Hf President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL. *9 President of Carnegie Institution. , 


Professor in Columbia Univer" 


Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., = Si" 
Fr, ank Moor e Colby, M.A., late Professor of Economicsin New York University. 
Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors. 


NEW ALL THROUGH. 


It is the ONLY NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA published in English 
during the last ten years. - 

It is planned on new lines, giving the newest and latest advances in sci- 
ence, invention, discovery, full of new illustrations, and the most recent facts, 

COMPREHENSIVE, CONVENIENT, ACCURATE, CLEAR.— 
It covers all branches of knowledge. It is arranged alphabetically through- 
out, with abundant cross-references. Every resource of modern scholar- 
ship and research has been used to make the information reliable 
and up to date. 











It {s copiously and richly illustrated with full-page plates—100 
in color —cuts in the text, maps and charts. The illustrations 


“Y 
S 
alone if brought together would make a volume the size of 


Webster’s Dictionary. The maps are complete and embody fe) 
all the latest changes in Geographical and Po itical boun- ¢ 
dariés; special charts show graphically the facts of Histori- ie) 

cal interest, Mineral deposits, Agricultural products, etc. e 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES—FREE © 


Showing type, methods of treatment of the sub- 
jects,specimen plates of maps,colored and plain 
illustrations, names of contributors and z 





MEAD & 
CO., New York 


Please send, without cost 
to me, the sample pages of the 






















information regarding a = 
Special Discount to The Nation fs NEW 
Readers Subscribing Now Ks) INTERNATIONAL 
and our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan © ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
x containing descriptions, sample ie 
4 ored i!lustrations ned maps, and fatormation 
Dodd, Mead&Co. A» rogacting, discount “and fittie-payment plan 





9 
372 Fifth Avenue J 


NEW YORK. 
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Abbey’s 


QUEST of the HOLY 


GRAIL 


makes a sumptuous new book, 
beautifully illustrated with the 
entire frieze decoration in the 
Boston Public Library. The 
pictures are, with a single excep- 
tion, of full-page size throughout, 
comprising the fifteen  trieze 
panels and eleven most interest- 
ing drawings and studies of de- 
tails. The frontispiece is a photo- 
gravure, the rest of the pictures 
being attractively done in tints. 
The text is by Ferris Greenslet, 
Ph. D., associate editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. His interpre- 
tation and paraphrase of the Grail 
legends makes a clear, readable, 
and illuminating accompaniment 
and explanation of the pictures. 
It is a unique, handsome gift 
book, and ts also of permanent 
interest and importance. Finely 
printed on choice Ruisdael paper, 
deckle edge, gilt top, cloth, $5.00 
net; by mail $5.16. At the book- 
stores or of the publishers: 
CURTIS & CAMERON : BOSTON 





Lowell’s 
Early Prose Writings 


Preface by Dr. Epwarp E. Hates, of Boston 
Introduction by WaLTerR LITTLEFIELD 


Frontispiece portrait and decorative title- 
page. rds, 12mo, $1.20 net. 


*,* Order first edition at once. 
Second edition in the press. 


The St. Louis Mirror: “They afford us a de- 
lightful and interesting insight into the gradual 
moulding and expansion of Lowell’s sphere of 
thought.” 





JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 


















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S 
REMEDIES for the TRUSTS 


(1) Publicity. 
(2) Abolition of Special Privileges. 
(3) Prevention of Monopolies. 


Fully discussed in 


WILLIAM M. COLLIER’S BOOK 


THE TRUSTS 


Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.95. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. , New York 





S. CLARK, 
. 174 Fulton 8t., New York City. 
Dealer in back numbers of periodicals. 





NINE 


‘Big Little Books” 


The Cardinal Virtues. Wittiam DeWitt Hyde 
If I Were A College Student. Charities F. Thwing 
Immensee. Theodor Storm 
In Perfect Peace. 4J.R. Milter 
Daily Maxims from Amiel’s Journal. 


Edited by Orline Gates 
Light Ho, Sir! Frank T. Bullen 
Move Upward. Kate Upson Clark 
Ways of Well Doing. H. J. Desmend 
William McKinley, Jobn Hay 


The above new titles justify their place in our widely popular and inspiring “* What is Worth 
While" series. The series A confined to short, practical, earnest and interesting booklets in at 
tractive dress, inexpensive yet just the thing for gift purposes, and now numbers 140 titles, of 
which over 1,000,000 volumes have been sold 


Illuminated covers, price per vol. 28 cents met. By mail 35 cents, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 


Q 
; of 


JWALEX\ANDER 


e 
Sa: 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of an Equitable Endowment 


A. 


Policy assures comfort for 


ao 6 oan 


every future 
Christmas 


GAGE FE. TARBFLL 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at years of age. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 
for THE LIBRARY and for HOLIDAY GIVING 


Each of these Books is fully and richly illustrated. 


UNKNOWN MEXICO 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ 
1100 pages, 530 photographs, 16 color plates. Two volumes $72.00 net. (Carriage extra. ) 


The most important record of exploration and discovery in America for many years. 


THROUCH HIDDEN SHENSI 


By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. $3.50 met. (Postage 21 cents.) 


“Tt informs us (about China) as we have not before been informed.”—Outlook. 
“A fine piece of literary workmanship and a most delightful narrative of travel.” — The Nation. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 


By HENRY NORMAN 
More than 100 illustrations from photographs. $4.00 met. (Postage 26 cents. ) 
“ Of the charm of this book no quotation will convey an idea, nor can we here do justice to 
its importance.”—London Academy. 


ITALIAN CITIES (New Edition, beautifully illustrated.) 
By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
48 full-page photographs in tint. Two volumes. $5.00 net. 


“Tt is criticism based on a full technical knowledge, especially of painting, but expressed 
with great literary urbanity and an almost entire absence of strictly technical phraseology.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


CROSS COUNTRY WITH HORSE AND HOUND 


By FRANK SHERMAN PEER 
Fully illustrated in color and black and white. $7.00 met. (Postage 27 cents. ) 


NEW YORK SKETCHES 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Elaborately illustrated by McCarter, Guerin, Shinn, etc. $2.00 net. (Postage 21 cents. ) 











The third edition*of ORIENTAL RUGS, by Fobn Kimberly Mumford, is elaborately illustrated with NEW COLOR 
PLATES, magnificently reproduced from NEW SUBFECTS. $7.50 net. 


HALF A MILLION OF THESE SCRIBNER BOOKS 























60th 1,000 30th 1,000 60th 1,000 55th 1,000 
RICHARD HARDING ’ 
DAVIS BARRIE’S NEW Nove. | _ *"@ Fortunes of HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
His New Novel OLIVER HORN NEW BOOK 
THE NEW NOVEL BY 
CA ba THE LITTLE F. HOPKINSON SMITH THE 
“The best product of a very versa- 
“‘Tt'sauthor'’s masterplece.”’— Boston w H I T E B i R D po | Selese al deta ot a cars biek B L U E F L oO Ww E R 
Evening Transcript. kind indeed.” 
With ilustrations by Walter Appleton With illustrations by Walter Appleton 
Ciark. $1.50. * Barrie at his best.” $1.50 Clark. $1.50. q Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50 
30th 1,000 235th 1,000 30th 1,000 
BY ERNEST THOM F q 
THOMAS NELSON PACE aideasr ie Te s By JAMES WH eae RILEY 
The Exquisite Children’s Story LIVES OF THE HUNTED New and Beautiful Poems 
A CAPTURED 05,88 mah. <Pemapetecris) The Book of Joyous Children 
SANTA CLAUS WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
“Thers could ben lovelier holiday gift.” $2.00 MORE THAN 100 PICTURES 
75 cents. Each illustrated with 200 drawings by the Author. $1.20 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 








